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will please to signify it, as 

I mean it for the best. It may 
be thought that I am going a 
good deal out of the line of my 
duty... to advise thus 

freely; a character to lose, 

an estate to forfeit, the 
inestimable blessing of liberty. 
at stake, and a life devotéd 


must be my excuse. 


PVT. ONE: Hey Sarge — IJ figured it out. You saved $13.05! 
PVT. TWO: Yeah, Atlanta to Cleveland ...600 pounds... only $47.85! 


PVT. ONE: And these parts will get there tomorrow — not next week! 


PVT. TWO: Gee, Sarge, who put you wise to Scheduled Airlines Air 
Freight ?* 


For military freight, always compare costs and delivery times between surface and air. 
Your shipments get there faster for less on the Scheduled Airlines! 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. — alien ave 


AAXICO AIRLINES CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES RIDDLE AIR LINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES EASTERN AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS ELLIS AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES PACIFIC AIR LINES UNITED AiR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES THE FLYING TIGER LINE NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 














CHOPPER 
ON HAND 


IS WORTH 
TWO IN 


THE POOL 





Parked right by his tent, immediately avail- 
able for use...a helicopter for observation, 
command reconnaissance and liaison must 
be organic to the Company Commander's 
field operations in today's Pentomic Army. 
The Hughes YHO-2Hu is the first helicopter 
fully functional for Company-level o ations 
.. requires little maintenance, is simplified 
in logistic support and easy to airlift. 

This roomy two-place helicopter has a small 


silhouette and rotor diameter that combine 
with superior performance to enable it to hug 
the ‘nap of the earth’ in woods, gullies and 
contined terrain...to take advantage of con 
ceaiment opportunities denied to other craft 
Maximum mobility demands that the added 
dimension afforded by vertical flight be 
utilized to the maximum...as exemplified 
only in a compact high performance heli- 
copter like the Hughes YHO-2Hu. 


THE YHO-2HU COSTS HALF AS MUCH TO BUY—HALF AS MUCH TO USE~AND IS EXACTLY WHAT THE ARMY ASKED FOR | 


Write for 
color iy 


brochure 


DIRECTOR OF CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
HUGHES TOOL COMPANY — AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 





THE MONTH’S MAIL 


EASY TO SAY “NO” 


® | want to congratulate Master Sgt. 
Forrest K. Kleinman on “The Do-ers” in 
the December issue. 

It is really discouraging to note that 
there are so many people in positions 
capable of implementing ideas who find 
it so easy to say “No” or “Impossible” 
without first considering the suggestion 
or idea. 

Capt. Rosert W. Fry 
Seattle, Wash. 


EVERY MAN UNTO HIS PLACE 


® In response to Major Thomas W. 
Bowen's article, “Downgrade Division 
Staffs” [December 1959], I’d like to 
say a hearty Amen. In my experience as 
operations sergeant and sergeant major, 
I've seen units, other than divisions, over- 
staffed and properly staffed, depending 
on the whims of particular command- 
ers. My observation generally has been 
“the heavier the staff, the lower the 
efficiency.” 

Major Bowen’s idea of firing the in- 
competent applied to both officers and 
noncommissioned officers would, I think, 
do more to boost over-all efficiency than 
any program of management improve- 
ment I’ve witnessed in more than 16 
years of service. 

We could take a lesson from Gideon 
in Judges. 

MScr. Dattas L. 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE CHOO-CHOO 


® Wouldn’t it be of great reader inter- 
est if you ran in each issue a one-page 
picture-text feature of historic interest— 
places, people or scenes of interest to 
the combat arms? 

The accompanying Signal Corps pic- 
ture should stir the memories of readers 
who learned their trade at The Intantry 


REDDING 


The Chattahoochee Choo-Choo rolls 


School. Engine No. 11 of the Fort Ben- 
ning Narrow Gauge Railroad pulls a 
student-laden string of cars across Lang- 
well Ridge, en route to the area of a 
tactical problem during July 1941. This 
rolling stock, originally produced for the 
use of the AEF in World War I, served 
the School from 1919 until 1946 as a 
carrier for students, logs, coal, garbage 
and manure. Its thousands of passengers 
included the most famed of our WWII 
leaders and a wide assortment of dis- 
tinguished visitors. For the VIPs, a Mr. 
Kuykendahl was engaged as conductor, 
in as much as he owned a uniform with 
brass buttons and a pair of white kid 
gloves. This touch, in the words of a 
former engineer, “added a little dignity.” 

Called the Dinky Line by those con- 
nected with its operations, succeeding 
generations labeled it AEF Special, Bulls- 
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eye Special, Contour Limited, Old Fuss 
and Feathers, Toonerville Trolley and, 
finally, Chattahoochee Choo-Choo. One 
locomotive and the VIP observation car 
are on display at Fort Benning, but less 
noticed are. thousands of feet of the nar- 
row-gauge rail that remain on the post as 
guard railing. 

I am compiling a history of this rail- 
road, and request from Army readers 
anecdotes, photographs of the train, de- 
scriptions of family life at Benning dur- 
ing the early days, technical data from 
former operators, and information of sim- 
ilar projects at other posts. 

I hope the photo jogs the memories of 
former passengers to the extent that I 
can do a more complete job on the rail- 
road's history. 

Maj. Roxre L. Hitiman, Jr. 
404-B Lumpkin Road 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE “8-BALL” 


@ In reading “The Month’s Mail” in 
your December issue I was disappointed 
to learn that the most unmilitary article 
ever to appear in a service journal had 
been voted a hit. I refer to that piece 
of fiction in the October issue entitled 
“The 8-Ball Express” which began with 
its officer hero asleep at his desk on page 
30 and ended with him in that same 
condition on page 51. The article was 
extremely well written and, in certain 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT 
IN DEFENSE 
ELECTRONICS 


HOW A 6-YEAR-OLD 
RADAR STAYS YOUNG 


A six-year operational veteran, the FPS-6 is still the prin- 
cipal height-finder for air defense. Fundamentally sound design 
and built-in capacity for improvement enable General Electric 


to keep this radar “young.” 


Contrasted with earlier versions, today’s FPS-6 features 
height line display as a full-time trace. Indicator calibration, 
sector scan, performance monitoring and azimuth blanking are 
automatic. The nod angle, formerly fixed, has been made 
variable to attain more hits per target. A new ferrite isolator 
increases magnetron life and stability. Noise figure has been 
improved by nearly 1.5 db. 


The sustained effectiveness of this radar at operational 
sites during six years of a rapidly changing air defense environ- 


ment is truly an achievement in defense electronics. 227-4 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


DEFENSE ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
HEAVY MILITARY ELECTRONICS DEPARTMENT 





places, touching; but the humor, 
for which most of your readers had noth 
ing but praise, 
unmoral, unmilitary, 
wonder how many of your readers who 
asked for reprints and considered the 
article to contain “a great deal of sound 
guidance on the subject of leadership” 
were able to detect the 

The senior ofhcers in the 
prise 


>» A_ loud-mouthed, 


very 


was in most instances 


and disgusting. I 


following: 
plot com 


uncouth, ignorant 
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A Fine Piece of Luggage 
Positive Protection for 2 service caps 
from damage and dirt while traveling. 
Retards tarnishing of gold on cap — 
plus airtight cups for insignia, etc. 
AT YOUR EXCHANGE NOW 
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tax paid, post paid, World-wide. 


Louse CAP CORPORATION 


301 South 30th Street, Louisville 12, Kentucky 


help 


battalion commander who spends most 
of his time reading comic books and by- 
passing his staff to issue unauthorized 
sadistic instructions. 
> An adjutant who strolls back from cof- 
fee call to get the news of the new pro- 
visional truck company second-hand from 
his assistant, and is politely informed by 
that distinguished officer, “Oh shut up! 
Unless you can give me some help.” 
» A colonel of Engineers wearing a 
“tarnished eagle” who dresses our hero 
down for properly reporting to him with 
the remark, “For God's sake, stop mak- 
ing like a Prussian drill sergeant.” 
> A general with an ulcer who “threw 
a considerable amount of weight around 
camp in spite of his five feet four inches.” 
Our hero, assigned to command a com- 
pany comprising one officer (himself), a 
first sergeant, and an unknown number 
of men, “hardly one” of whom hadn’t 
been “court-martialed at least twice,” 
demonstrates his sterling leadership quali- 
ties by the following: 
>» When his men are disrespectful, he at 
first in cowardly fashion sneaks into his 
office to get away from their jeers and 
fight back “unmanly tears,” but later 
most admirably (?) threatens to beat to 
a pulp any man who does not obey him. 
» Addresses his men as “monkeys,” “a 
bunch of animals,” “scum,” “goof-ups,” 
“foul balls,” “thick heads,” “hoodlums,” 
“hyenas,” “drunken bums,” and “creeps” 


on investing 
for those in service 
at home and overseas 


Could you use 


another source of income? 


—For your 


children’s education, a retirement fund, or to help you 
stretch your service pay further? 
To achieve these goals, thousands of service men and 


women have 


turned to Harris, 


Upham’s Armed Forces 


Department for help in se lecting dividend-paying common 
stocks, whose value tends to keep pace with living costs. 
Our Armed Forces Department under General John E, 


Dahlquist (Retired) 


is experienced in helping military 


personnel with their specialized investment problems. It 
is backed by nationwide brokerage facilities in 36 offices 
from coast to coast—along with Harris, Upham’s well- 
regarded Research and Mutual Fund Departme nts. 
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Our MILITARY INVESTMENT MANUAL describes our ser- 
vices, and explains the fundamentals of investing. If you 
are interested in extra income, you may obtain a free ed 


of this useful booklet simply by filling out and mailing the 


Yess ¢S* coupon below. 


| ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. i 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, UTA Ret. 


1 Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “The Military Investment Manual” | 
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upon whom he “wouldn't wipe his boots.” 
> Ridicules his commanding officer in 
an address: to his enlisted men by refer- 
ring to him as “The Fuhrer.” 

> When his requisitions for equipment 
are disapproved, organizes and leads his 
unit as a gang of thieves and lock-pick- 
ers. When he is queried by various au- 
thorities concerning the criminal acts of 
his hoodlum pack, he lies through his 
teeth “with all the heat of outraged in- 
nocence.” 

> Instead of maintaining his position as 
an officer he moves into the billets with 
the enlisted men, grabs a wrench, and 
helps the mechanics work on the trucks. 
> After a few days of this, he dons 
civilian clothes in the true bohemian 
fashion of the non-uniformed officer of 
our time and heads for the officers’ mess, 
where he proceeds to get drunk, spouts 
alcoholic philosophy to the enlisted bar- 
tender, and insults his fellow officers by 
snorting “audibly into his glass” as they 
enter, and assaults one of the group who 
makes a joking remark to him. 

>» Maintains such high standards of 
housekeeping and adminstration that a 
drunken Wac can come into his organi- 
zation and despite “years of discipline 
in the presence of idiot officers” tell him 
truthfully that “the motor pool is too 
dirty,” “the men oughta change clothes 
before going to chow,” the food is poor, 
and so on; and proceeds to put everyone 
to work, including the first sergeant, 
cleaning the filthy place to a greater 
degree than our hero “ever thought it 
could be.” 

He allows the same Wac to post a 
sign on the orderly room door reading, 
“WIPE YOUR FEET, YOU BUM!” 

In the grand finale, our hero demon- 
strates his great qualities as a leader by 
asking his men at the crucial moment 
when a decision is needed, “What do we 
do?” He then listens to various juvenile 
remarks addressed to the “boss” and ac- 
cepts the vote of his men as his decision. 

In order that I not be accused of 
rendering criticism which is in other than 
a constructive vein, please allow me to 
offer a few experiences of my own in 
commanding two provisional units. The 
first of these I formed as a first lieutenant 
from substantially the same type of mate- 
rial palmed off on Lieutenant Shipp. I 
was given a building which had been 
severely damaged by fire in which to 
house my company. While I had the 
support of good battalion and regimental 
commanders, it was expected that I solve 
my own problems to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. It took a lot of leg work 
and salesmanship on my part, but I 
accomplished my mission legally and hon- 
orably. 

A few days after assuming command 
I was confronted with what amounted 
to mutinous conduct on the part of 
the majority of the men led by a rene- 
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ow America’s Army has a NEW capability. duction for use with the Army AO-1F Mohawk 
/t can move men and equipment swiftly and RL-23D surveillance aircraft, and the Mode/ 
. in and out of restricted areas... fordis- 120B is guiding H-19 and H-34 Helicopters. 
persion or rapid grouping...day or night... Ryan navigators are light, compact, and 
and with PINPOINT PRECISION. trouble-free. With no minimum altitude limita- 
This new capability— swift mobility with _ tion, they are ideally fitted for the Army’s low- 
unerring accuracy— was made possible with fJevel ‘nap of the earth” operations and vertical 
Ryan's new navigation systems: the Army’s envelopment combat missions. Independent 
first successful self-contained navigation sets, of ground facilities, they are practically immune 
both for fixed and rotary wing aircratt. to countermeasures. 

This advanced automatic navigator was The new navigators are outstanding exam- 
designed and developed by Ryan Electronics ples of Ryan Electronics knowledge — indica- 
under Army contract and tested by the Army tive of Ryan's capabilities in space navigation, 

Electronics Proving Ground at Ft. Huachuca. doppler inertial guidance, and other advanced 
Ryan's AN/APN-129(V) navigator is in pro- electronics fields. 


Ryan's rapld growth in electronics is creating new opportunities for gi 
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gade corporal. This group had formed 
itself behind the barracks and demanded 
through my executive officer to have their 
“grievances” heard. When I was informed 
of this, I placed myself in front of the 
group and, refusing to return the salute 
of the corporal who reported to me (ex- 
plaining that I would not treat this 
mutinous body as a military formation) 
I informed them that any man present 
in the area thirty seconds from the time 
I looked at my watch would be tried by 
court-martial. I ended the matter by 
checking the time and fixing them with 
a determined countenance. (And, inci- 
dentally, I didn’t have my hands on 
my hips like an angry schoolboy.) 
They fled the area like flushed rabbits. 
I then called a meeting of the non- 
commissioned officers and informed them 
that the corporal involved was to be 
reduced at once, and that in the fu- 
ture I would hold them personally re- 
sponsible for any such action on the part 
of their men. I was never again troubled 
by any such demonstration. On the con- 
trary, the unit established a fine record, 
and I was promoted to captain Cit hav- 
ing been arranged for me to be carried 
in a TOE vacancy for that grade while 
commanding the provisional unit). I as- 
sure you I never once threatened my 
men with physical violence nor used 
insulting language to them. I set high 
standards for them and saw to it that 
they were attained through proper meas- 
ures of guidance and supervision. The 
men who swore at me in the beginning 
swore by me in the end. 

The second unit I commanded as a 
major, although the table of distribution 
called for a lieutenant colonel. When I 
assumed command, I was told by the 
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commanding general that the unit was 
at the lowest ebb possible and that he 
expected me to get quick results. I gave 
them a nickname: “The Army's Best”; 
and I gave them a motto: “Loyalty, Ef- 
ficiency, Dependability.” I relieved the 
senior captain within two months, court- 
martialed one noncommissioned officer, 
reduced another by Article 15, and pro- 
moted men to take their places. As stated 
on my efficiency report, results were 
“phenomenal.” 


In both instances I treated my officers 
and men as soldiers, not as 8-balls. I 
gave them a goal to shoot for and I saw 
to it that they reached it. They were as 
proud of the accomplishment as I was. 
We all worked hard, and although | 
remained late in my office, on adminis- 
trative matters, I slept in the quarters 
assigned me as an officer. I did not per- 
form manual labor nor did I allow my 
officers and noncommissioned officers to 
do so. I trained them to understand that 
they were paid to initiate, plan, and 
supervise—a job which left no time for 
them to become personally involved in 
detailed performance except for instruc- 
tion purposes. I gave and I demanded 
loyalty all the way. The so-called “priv- 
ilege” of griping about superiors was 
strictly prohibited. Violators were dealt 
with severely. I always welcomed the 
recommendations of all my subordinates, 
but I put nothing to a vote. I made the 
decisions; I gave the orders; I assumed 
the responsibility; | saw to it that we 
became a unit which excelled. I had 
differences and difficulties with some 
staff officers, at times with unpleasant 
results for me personally, but my unit 
knew nothing of it. When I ran into 
trouble I did not complain to my men 
nor write childish notes; I figured out 
another approach, and if necessary an- 
other, or still another, until I finally ac- 
complished my mission. 

I learned these methods from a study 
of military history and from the example 
of the fine officers under whom I have 
served—officers who stood for Duty, Hon- 
or, and Country in all matters on or off 
duty; officers who I am certain would 
be ashamed to learn that the principles 
of Lieutenant Shipp were thought to be 
worthy of emulation by the young lead- 
ers on duty with our Army today. 

I am amazed that the editors of so 
valuable a publication as Army would 
print such an article as the one under 
discussion. I am further amazed that so 
many officers wrote you in praise of that 
article. I ask that you print this letter 
as another side to the picture for I be- 
lieve that unless this other side is the 
one upon which we base our principles 
of leadership, we are going to destroy 
every semblance of honor and discipline 
left in our Army. 

Maj. Eram W. Waicnt, Jr. 
APO 81, NYC 
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AIR MOUNTED RECON 
FOR THE NEW U.S. ARMY 


and there's a BELL in the Picture 


If nuclear war comes, Army Aviation will have a role all its own. It has 
been given a number of short range, low-level i its that will t 
all activities of ground forces. In such an event, observation will become a 
more exacting job than ever before; no longer will there be large concen- 
trations of forces and wel! defined battle areas. Bell helicopters, with their 
jack-in-the-box agility, will help the new Army maintain such observation 
over the constantly changing battlefield. They will gather and transmit infor- 
mation for locating, verifying and evaluating targets for artillery and guided 
missiles; for adjusting fire. They will seek out enemy forces and provide 
commanders with close-up reconnaissance of atomic blast areas. These are, 
of course, jobs of the most vital importance. The abilities of the Bell, as of 
all Army aircraft, may hold the key not only to the new Army’s mobility, 
but to victory on atomic battlefields. 
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TRUE NORTH... anywhere-any time-any weather 


A portable field instrument that finds true north auto- 
matically is now available to America’s new mobile Army. 
It is called ABLE and has been Type CLASSIFIED by the 
U.S. Army, TO & E No. LIN279415. ABLE swiftly determines 
true north ...day or night, in all weather, and anywhere 
in the world up to latitudes of 70 degrees. 

The simplicity, speed, and precision of ABLE compared 


with surveying methods means a saving in time, man- 


power, and equipment ... and is in keeping with the mod- 
ern Army's concept of battlefield mobility. 

Heart of the 100-pound all-transistorized system is a 
high-precision gyro which senses true north. Its accuracy 
is equal to mast celestial methods under tactical conditions. 
ABLE components have a mean-time-to-failure in excess of 
3000 hours. ABLE can also provide directional orientation 


for field-operated mobile radar and missile launchers. 


Inertial instruments by Autonetics 


DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 


A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. + REGIONAL OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D.C. AND DAYTON, OHIO 
INERTIAL NAVIGATION / ARMAMENT AND FLIGHT CONTROL / COMPUTERS AND DATA SYSTEMS 
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The twin-turbine powered YHC-1A is thé perfect 
partner-in-mobility to today's fast-striking Marine 
Corps units. This swift, multi-mission aircraft can 
be launched from a carrier, fly to the battle area 
and set down on virtually any terrain — including 
rivers and streams. Its unique rear-loading ramp 
and und®structed payload compartment permit. 
men and equipment to be loaded and unloaded in 
minimum time. Tactical loads can be transported 
internally which permits concealment of mission 


objectives and offers personnel and equipment 





protection from weather. Carried externally, pre 


di —_— —_ packaged loads can be hooked to the cargo sling by 
sia oe a crewman inside the cabin and precisely dropped 


ee nme ~ ——ey by the flick of a switch on the pilot's stick 


Equally adaptable to Marine and/or Navy opera 
tions, this all-weather helicopter can perform mis 
| . sions ranging from ASW and mine-sweeping to 
| e. ° a ne ship-to-ship transfer. This adaptability, together 
| i [ —_—* with all-around superior performance, make the 
| YHC-1A the most advanced helicopter in the air 


. a logical transport for the fighting Marines 
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Monroney, MATS, Mobility. Senator 
A. S. (Mike) Monroney (D-Okla. 
one of the staunchest advocates of 
more military airlift, has introduced a 
bill to bring it about. Senator Monro 
ney’s proposal (S. 2774), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, would author 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
guarantee loans made to commercial air 
carriers for the purchase of cargo air 
craft. The aircraft purchased under the 
program would first have to be certified 
by DOD as suitable for military pur 
poses and the carrier must contract to 
make the aircraft available to DOD in 
the event of a national emergency. The 
loans would be limited to $75 million 
per carrier; could not exceed 75 per 
cent of the purchase price of aircraft, 
and would have to be repaid within 10 
years. In introducing S. 2774, Senator 
Monroney said, “the indispensable ele 
ment in preparedness for limited war 
situations is mobility and in the decade 
of the sixties, military mobility means 
military aircraft.” 


Airlift test. “Big Slam-Puerto Pine’—a 
15-day training test involving the airlift 
of STRAC combat and logistic units 
from some 20 or more posts in the U. S. 
to Puerto Rico—comes off next month. 
Commercial aircraft will fly regular 
MATS schedules under contract while 
MATS aircraft attempt the airlift job. 
Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, MATS 
CG, is Exercise Director. Maj. ,Gen. 
Hugh P. Harriss CONARC Deputy 
Chief of Staff for operations, Plans and 
Training, is Deputy Director for the 
Army. Lt. Gen. Robert F. Sink, CG, 


STRAC, will command Army forces. 


Missile Notes. The Nike-Zeus test fir- 
ings at White Sands Missile Range in 
December were made to study structur 
al temperature and erosion and launch 
ing operations. Douglas Aircraft, a sub 
contractor, conducted the firings. . . . 
Col. John G. Zierdt, who has been 
Chief of Staff of AOMC since its acti 
vation 3] March 1958, has been de 
tailed as Deputy Commander, ARG 


MA, and has the job of advancing the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WHO SAID BARNUM WAS RIGHT? 


F we Americans were not so rational, plain spoken and ungiven to 
flights of fancy, we would be most discombobulated by the mean- 

ing of everyday expressions we use with great authority. 

Think of the confusion that would exist among us if we did not 
clearly understand 

that deducing Soviet “intentions” is someway more realistic than 
measuring Soviet “capabilities” Cis it true that students who a gen- 
eration ago got a “U” at our war colleges for using enemy inten- 
tions instead of capabilities in solving G2 problems may now go to 
the head of their classes? ); 

—the meaning of “deterrent gap” and how it makes us stronger 
every day in every way than a “missile gap”; 

—that it is unrealistic to exert ourselves to get an antimissile missile 
but is perfectly sensible to “harden” bases which the Soviets have 
no doubt accurately pinpointed on their maps; 

-that, by the same reasoning, no really serious attempt should be 
made to “harden” cities and industrial complexes, and_ civil 
defense must be treated largely as a joke; 
that 14 Army divisions, some of which are at less than full strength 
and two of which are heavily manned in their all important fight- 
ing elements by foreign nationals, are by some hocus pocus ade- 
quate to the challenges that may face them; 

-that a three-division STRAC force in CONUS is a mighty deter- 
rent to aggression in far corners of the world even though sufficient 
airlift for probably two-thirds of it is non-existent; 
that anyone is performing a disservice who suggests the present 
missile-bomber deterrent isn’t adequate while desirable increases 
in Army strength and strategic airlift must take second priority 
to increasing the strength of the missile-bomber deterrent which 
is adequate; 

—that, the Army grows stronger as the rate of obsolescence of its 
existing*weapons and equipment exceeds the rate new weapons 
and equipment are developed and produced; 

that we get more military security by spending less money on it 
during a time of rising prices. 


T' IESE paragraphs are just a sample. And this is just as well, since 
unfortunately, there are among us a benighted few who simply 
lack the capacity to understand as well as they might the subtle 
reasoning and breadth of comprehension that can assert that we grow 
stronger as we plan to grow less strong. It would be unkind to use 

names, but we suspect there are some former Chiefs of Staff and 
other high ranking officers who aren’t up to accepting all of the cur- 
rent cant that we have sampled here. Nor, let us sincerely hope, do 
some of the persons who have been misled into offering this kind of 
pabulum to a complacent people. 





THE MONTH'S COVER. In observance of the birthday of George Washing- 
ton we have selected a sentence from a letter to the Continental Congress, 
written on 20 December 1776, explaining why he found it his duty as a 
soldier “to advise thus freely” the Congress. Though the metes and bounds 
of a soldier’s duty to advise civilian authority remain unsettled and 
are still much debated by soldiers and civilians alike, none has stated 
the ultimate responsibility better than our first Commander in Chief. 
The cover design is by Tom Hickson. 
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READY IS THE RAVEN’S MOST FAMOUS TRAIT 


And the record proves it. Here are some indications of the reliability of 
this remarkable light helicopter from the U.S. Army’s top flight training 
operation at Camp Wolters, Texas. 


1 At this Army-Southern Airways Co. contract operation, the H-23D Raven 
is the first helicopter ever approved by the Military for 1,000 flight hours 
between major overhauls...on all major components of its drive system. 


2 The D ranks highest of all Army rotorcraft in air availability... lowest 
in maintenance cost. 


3 Regardless of weather or any other delays, efficient Camp Wolters joint 
military and civilian management puts its fleet of Ravens through more 
than 7,000 actual training hours every month. 


Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. Both come from 


HI LLERYD 


AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA WASHINGTON, D.C 
ADHESIVE ENGINEERING DIVISION, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 





THE ATLAS MISSILE LAUNCHED NASA’S one-ton 
instrumented capsule similar to the one that will carry 
a man into space orbit. Initial landing phase began at 
45,000 feet when a barometric switch fired a charge 
which deployed a Radioplane stabilization parachute 
directly aft into the airstream. At the same time, radar 
chaff was ejected to scatter into a 600-square-foot 


pattern to provide for radar locating and tracking. 


AT 10,000 FEET another barometric switch initiated 
release of the stabilization ‘chute and deployment of 
the 63-foot Radioplane Ringsail landing ‘chute to 


safely lower “Big Joe” in its 30-feet-per-second descent. 


Upon water contact, a pyrotechnic charge released the 
Ringsail. Recovery was completed when a U.S. Navy 
destroyer, guided to the capsule by radar, lifted the 


undamaged “Big Joe” space capsule from the Atlantic. 
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NEWS /S HAPPENING AT NORTHROP) 


AFTER SPACE FLIGHT 
RADIOPLANE’S RINGSAIL BRINGS 
“BIG JOE”-NASA’S ONE-TON 
CAPSULE-TO SAFE LANDING 


Recently the Space Task Group of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration sent its “Big Joe” capsule into space 
and successfully recovered it hundreds of miles down-range 
from Cape Canaveral. The landing system included a 6-foot 
conical ribbon stabilization parachute and a 63-foot landing 
parachute, the Ringsail. Both ’chutes, supplied by Radioplane, 
are proof of new advances in paradynamics. 

Radioplane, also chosen by McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 
to develop and supply the landing system for NASA’s Project 
Mercury, salutes its associates on this achievement. The success 
of this demonstration shows the ability to bring a man home 
safely after orbital flight. 


£) RADIOPLANE 


A Division of NORTHROP CORPORATION 


Van Nuys, California, and El Paso, Texas 
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SOLID FUEL — RAMJET 
PROPULSION 


GROUND 
SUPPORT 


@ Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp. is exceptionally 
well qualified, both by experience and by facilities, for work 
on the weapons systems of tomorrow. Our background 
embraces not only a half-century of internal combustion 
engine experience, but also years of pioneering in gas turbine 
engine development, and more than a decade in the field 
of solid fuels for ramjet propulsion of missiles and target 
drones . . . Continental is staffed and equipped for a wide 
range of assignments, military and commercial. The Detroit 
Division Research and Development Department is supported 
by our modern-to-the-minute Component Testing Laboratory 
complete with environmental facilities located at Toledo. The 
Toledo Production Division now producing various turbine 
engines in volume is capable of supporting diversified pro- 
grams ... The CAE record of achievement is one of which 
many a larger company might be proud. Inquiries are invited 
from those having propulsion problems, on the ground, on 
the water, in the air. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


12700 KERCHEVAL AVENUE, DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN 


SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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THE ARMY'S MONTH 
(Continued from page 12) 


Nike Zeus antimissile missile pro- 
gram. ... Dr. Nils L. Muench, the new 
Chief Scientist of ARGMA, is a grad- 
uate physicist, a licensed lawyer, and a 
former submariner officer. . . . the 
Martin-built Lacrosse SSM _ is being 
put through a series of cold-weather 
trials at Fort Churchill, Manitoba, by 
a test team of U. S. and Canadian 
soldiers. 


Distaff Hall for dependents. Ground 
is expected to be broken this year for 
a $4.5 million home for widows and 
other elderly female dependents of de- 
ceased Army officers on a 14acre tract 
at 6200 Nebraska Ave., NW, in Wash- 
ington. The home is being built by 
the Army Distaff Foundation, Inc. 
whose President is Gen. John E. Dahl- 
quist, USA, retired, and Executive Sec- 


| retary is Mrs. Jasper Searles. A fund- 
raising drive for the 300-unit home 
| is being conducted. 


Wind Chill table revised. The Sur 


| geon General’s Office has issued re 
| vised instructions for use with its Wind 


Chill Table (published in Army in 
December 1958). The revisions appear 
in DA Circular 40-47, 31 December 
1959. 


General Officer Shifts 

Maj. Gen. Vicror A. Conran to 
OCSIGO . . . Maj. Gen. Derritt M. 
Daniet to JUSMAG, Philippines . . . 
Maj. Gen. Freperick W. Gres to 2d 
Inf Div . . . Maj. Gen, Frank W. 
Moorman to SHAPE . . . Maj. Gen. 
Mercer Wa cter to Third Army . . . 
Maj. Gen. Rosert H. WIENECKE to 
MAAG, Pakistan . . . Brig. Gen. Aus- 
tin W. Betts to ARPA... . Brig. Gen. 
Lester S. Bork to Fort Stewart, Ga. 
. . . Brig. Gen. Morris O. Epwarps 
to NATO Defense College . . . Brig. 
Gen. Epwarp S. Exten to CINCPAC 
... Brig. Gen. Graypon C, Essman to 
Army Chemical Center . . . Brig. Gen. 
Tuomas N. Grirrin to XVI Corps. . . 
Brig. Gen. Witt1am L. Harpick to 
2d Inf Div .. . Brig. Gen. Witt1aM 
E. R. Suturvan to Army Chemical 
Center . . . Brig. Gen. Frepgricx G. 
ZieRATH to Alaskan Command. 


Retirements. Maj. Gen, CLARENCE 
J. Hauck ... . Brig. Gen. James I. 
Kinc . . . Brig. Gen. Frepericx T. 
VoorHEES. 
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it takes more than “know how” to solve major defense production 
problems: it takes plenty of production capacity, too. We have it: in 
equipment alone we count over 1500 major items in one plant. A full 
staff of engineers work here in research, design, development and pro- 
duction. And there are hundreds of machinists, heat treaters, welders, 
forgers, assemblers, riveters, foundrymen. Clearly, we have the capacity 
to handle major projects in whole or in part, at any stage from original 
conception to operational assemblies. Contact any American Car and 
ns sales office or Director of Defense Products, American Car and 
Foundry, Division of @ C £ Industries, Incorporated, 750 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Sales Offices: New York — Chicago — Cleveland — 
Washington, D. C. — Philadelphia — San Francisco — St. Louis. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


DIVISION OF ACF INOUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Products for Defense 


For example: Rocket Engine Cases:Missile Ground Support and Installation Equipment 
Artillery Shells - Radar Structural Members «Armor Piate « Armored Vehicies 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CAN DO ANYTHING WITH METAL 











Twelve-foot diameter dish of WSR-57 “Stormfinder” radar. System operates at S band, has 250-mile range, 500 Kw output. 


Now being delivered to the U.S. Weather Bureau 
are WSR-57 weather detection radars. Each unit 


covers 200,000 square miles, tracks storms, 


identifies rain, snow and fog. This equipment 


is designed and produced by Raytheon. 


RAYTHEON COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRONICS 











In this article Mr. Stevenson ably gives the pro side of 
the case for a functional budget for the Department of 
Defense. In this he reflects the reasons advanced by 
General Taylor and Secretary of the Army Wilber 
M. Brucker, and the interest in the idea expressed by 
Representative Mahon, Chairman of the Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. Undoubtedly Mr. Mahon 
will hear about some of the bugs in the idea when 
his committee opens formal hearings. It would, of 
course, be good to know just how much we are spend- 
ing on each of the “functions,” but in practice this is 
going to be most difficult for the services to “break out.” 
Furthermore, whatever benefits there may be in a 
functional budget would seem to disappear without 
the reorganization of the Department of Defense into 
a functional organization and a decision to do this 
would certainly have to be based on reasons far more 
persuasive than good bookkeeping. 


What About the 
‘Functional’ Budget? 


CHARLES S. 


OULD you like to know how much it costs to de 

fend the North American Continent from attack by 
enemy aircraft? 

Or the amount of money spent by the United States 
on its Army forces stationed in peaceful foreign countries 
as well as in the remote dangerous spots of the world? 

Or what the tab will be for the Navy to keep the 
necessary sea and air lanes open? 

If so, you have a buddy in George H. Mahon, dis 
tinguished Texas Democrat in the Nation’s House of 
Representatives. Mr. Mahon would not only like to 
know the answers to those particular questions, but to 
a few others. If the answers can be obtained Mr. Mahon 
will ag ly get them because he is in the enviable 
being Chairman of the House Military 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

His current questions are about the nation’s defense 
bill. Actually, he isn’t asking questions about it; he has 

“reque sted” that defense officials present the 1961 
fiscal year defense budget to his committee by the type 


position of 





Charles S. Stevenson, Civilian Aide to the Secretary of 
the Army for Western Missouri, here makes his second 
appearance in ARMY. Last month he told the Civilian 
Aide story to our readers. 
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STEVENSON 


of protection they plan to provide the country. 

To make it as easy as possible for them (the defense 
officials, that is), he told them he wants the information 
about how they plan to spend the money for which they 
are asking, spelled out in six general categories: 


» Strategic Retaliatory 

» Air Defense 

> Forward Deployed 

» Strategic Reserve 

>» Sea Lanes of Communication 
>» Reserve forces. 


Since these six categories consist of some rather 
sophisticated and sometimes misunderstood military 
terms, the chart headed “The Proposed Way of Figur 
ing the Defense Budget” will serve not only as a trans 
lation for the words themselves, but will present in 
visual form, the difference between the old way of 
figuring the defense budget and the new way. 

The six categories, which also go by the name of 
missions, are not Mahon’s idea, nor have they been 
thought up by the Bureau of the Budget or anybody 
in the Department of Defense. 

They resulted from suggestions to Congressman Ma 
hon’s subcommittee early in 1959 by General Maxwell 


Taylor when he was still Chief of Staff of the Army. 
19 





The Proposed New “Functional” Look at the Defense Budget 


Figures are Fiscal Year 1960, estimated; in millions 


THE OLD WAY 
By the separate services 


1960 Ad 


In support of his idea, General Taylor talked to many 
people in this general manner 


I think that our weakness is not determining standards 
of sufhiciency; how much is enough for atomic retaliatory 
force, for air defense, for limited warfare forces, for stra 
tegic air and sea lift and for Reserve type forces . . . all 
of these categories to which several services contribute. 
We never look at the problem horizontally and determine 
whether each function is properly supported by the ap 
propriate forces of all contributing Services. Changing 
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STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 


Manned bombers like Boeing’s B-52 and long-range surface- Army’s Nike Hercules is ARADC 


to-surface missiles are backbone of SAC 


THE NEW “FUNCTIONAL” WAY 
By the type of protection provided 


y 
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strategic requirements call for corresponding changes in 
the pattern of the military budget. 

The idea obviously appealed to Mr. Mahon and he, 
too, began to make some comments on the entire prob- 
lem of defense budgeting. His observations were not 
quite as formal or as gentle as those of General Taylor. 
They ran something like this: 

“The present method of allocating funds to the serv- 
ices, rather than to functions, is outdated.” 


AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


prime weapon defending CONUS 








Types of Forces Assigned to Missions 


CATEGORIES OF FORCES ARMY 


“The Joint Chiefs are not the advisory group the Na- 
tion e xpec ts!’ 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not really slug it out 
with bare knuckles in calculating what the require- 
ments are. 

“IT am not satisfied with the manner in which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff decide on force levels.” 

The chart headed “Types of Forces Assigned to Mis- 
sions” has been offered by those favoring the plan as a 


AIR FORCE 


sort of zero position from which to begin the study. 
Using the Air Defense Category as an ex ample, the 
method of figuring by the type of protection given 
would show how much the Navy wants for maintain- 
ing its destroyer escort radar-warning ships, what the 
Air Force needs for its Air Defense Command and the 
amount the Army will require to maintain the Army 
Air Defense Command. The three costs when added 
together give an easy-to-analyze estimate of the cost to 





FORWARD DEPLOYED FORCES 


STRATEGIC RESERVE FORCES 


Army’s Honest John missile unit deployed in Italy 
backs up five Army divisions assigned to NATO forces 


Lockheed’s C-130 is only modern military airlift 
plane available; more of many types are needed 
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the U. S. of defending the North American Continent 
from an attack. Other categories would be figured in 
this same way. 

The chart shows the Navy, which has quietly gone 
its way with little association with the naughty word 
“duplication,” as having a part in all six missions. The 
Army, often accused as the heaviest mustached villain 
in charge of duplicities, participates in only four of the 
suggested missions. 

This new concept raises an immediate problem of 
how to show the “cross-service” functions in the budget, 
much less explain them. As an example, certain weapons 
and systems are multipurpose in that they can be used 
in more than one of the six categories. 

Mahon handled this concisely. “Regardless of duplica- 
tion,” he insisted, “tabulate, itemize and identify man- 
power, major equipment, forces and costs.” 

Called the “Functional Budget” in military parlance, 
the plan should, its supporters say, show the cost of 
defense by missions, point out duplications of various 
kinds, allow fuller use of new weapons arid create 
economies in dual usages—in a sense, further unifica- 
tion. One possible development could be certain unifi 
cations such as that effected in purchases, whereby the 
Army, Navy and Air Force are each assigned procure 
ment responsibility for all the services. 


If an ultimate distribution of defense funds is made 
by the proposed method, it could cause considerable 
dislocation in the current amounts allowed to each 
service, a method which has been said by some to fol 


low a rather rigid ritual. For the past five years, for 
example, here is the general percentage each service 
has received annually in new obligational availability: 

Air Force 46 per cent 

Navy 29 per cent 

Army 23 per cent 

OSD & Interservice 2 per cent 

100 per cent 

How will the Army come out under the “functional 
budget” presentation? No one knows—just as no one 
knows how the Navy or Air Force will come out. 

Secretary of the Army Brucker isn’t too concerned 
with this. In fact, when asked almost this very same 
question at the last Civilian Aide Conference, his an- 
swer, given quickly and hesitatingly, was this: 

“It doesn’t matter, if the budget is based on the needs 
of the nation rather than a historical figure.” 

Whether it will be possible to present the fiscal 1961 
budget in the suggested new manner is not yet certain. 
Figuring it isn’t as simple as it sounds, either, because it 
has as many detailed items as a Missile Master contro] 
system and is just as complex. 

Last hazard, of course, is whether the whole Congress 
will buy the “functional” idea. It could well object be- 
cause the new method of figuring has the possibility of 
causing the Congress to lose some of its hold on budget- 
ary matters. 

Notwithstanding all these problems, it’s a reasonably 
good bet that this new “functional budget” will get a 
lot of stress in many hearings to come. 


SEA LANE DEFENSE FORCES 


The atomic powered submarine Nautilus is first of 
Navy’s new underwater and surface fleet 


RESERVE FORCES 


Army National Guard and Army Reserve outfits in 
being will get early call up in national emergencies 
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tinh pen Gunner studied his map and smiled 
with satisfaction at the note in the lower 
left margin: “This map complies with the na- 
tional standard map accuracy requirements.” 
This meant that in the exercise about to start, 
his fire direction center should be able to send 
accurate data to the batteries regarding the 
range and direction of targets. He was confident 
they would, for at Fort Sill he had learned, to 
the best of his recollection, that “national 
standards” meant that planimetric features 
shown on the map were one fiftieth of an inch 
(or about 85 feet on the ground at the map 
scale of 1:50,000) of their true horizontal 
positions. Also, that the elevation values of the 
contour lines representing relief were correct 
within one half the contour interval. He vaguely 
remembered that there were a few other details 
connected with the meaning of the standards. 
He couldn’t recall what they were, so he dis- 
missed them as inconsequential. The important 
thing is that he thought he remembered the 
significant points. 

The critique following the exercise turned 


a 
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out to be gruelling. Everything had gone wrong. 
The artillery fire had been particularly inaccu- 
rate and, of course, the blame had fallen on his 
FDC. Captain Gunner had offered all the stock 
excuses, but deep inside he didn’t know what 
really had gone wrong. He left the critique with 
a bitter taste. He didn’t enjoy the role of scape- 
goat. 

Being a good soldier, Gunner determined to 
find out what had gone wrong. 

He knew all batteries had properly allowed 
for the eccentricities of their tubes. Weather 
information had been unusual in that it had 
been right up to the minute. All necessary ad- 
justments had been made to compensate for the 
wind’s effect on velocity and direction. He was 
sure the density of the air had been considered. 
The powder was new but proper allowances had 
been made for temperature. As for operations 
in the fire direction center, he had darned good 
men, and everything had gone strictly accord- 
ing to the book. 

His process of elimination resulted in a con- 
clusion that Captain Gunner felt should have 
been obvious from the start. It must have been 
the map! Apparently, the map isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be. National accuracy standards 
be damned! 
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Captain Gunner’s experience leads to the obvious ques- 
tion: Just how accurate are our maps? Some time later, 
during a visit to Army Map Service in Washington, he took 
advantage of the opportunity to inquire. The answer he got 
was a long one, but he listened attentively. 


How accurate are our maps? 


The ideal map would be absolutely accurate in both hori- 
zontal and vertical positions. Regardless of how accurate the 
control data and source material, however, the finished map 
cannot attain absolute accuracy. The degree of accomplished 
accuracy is unavoidably limited by the plotting capabilities 
and mechanical limitations of instruments and by the dimen- 
sional stability of the medium upon which the map is being 
compiled. 

Despite the optimism of cartographers, it is a moot point 
whether the distortions of aerial photography (resulting from 
differences in terrain elevations and tilt during flight) are 
completely eliminated during rectification. Departures from 
absolute accuracy also result through unavoidable human 
errors, particularly those resulting from the limitations of the 
eye in observing readings and selecting exact points for 
plotting mapped features. Fortunately, usual photogram- 
metric compilation procedures result in a scale reduction of 
certain of these errors. Normally, a map is compiled at 
larger than publication scale. So when the compilation is 
reduced to publication size, any scale errors in position shown 
on the map are proportionately reduced. 

On a map, say of 1:50,000, any measurement between 
two points represents 50,000 times that distance on the 
earth; one one hundredth (.01) of an inch on the map rep- 
resents a ground distance of 41.67 feet. Expansion and con- 
traction of the medium upon which a map is compiled, re- 
sulting from changes in temperature and humidity, vary with 
the medium. It is considerable with paper, less with metal- 
mounted paper, and still less with certain plastics. Local dis- 
tortion on even a reasonably stable medium represents at 
least several feet on the ground. 

The greatest errors result from the human element. While 
an instrument may be capable of practically exact plotting, 
the operator cannot consistently retain that exactness onto 
the compilation medium in making graphic transfer of a 
detail viewed in the instrument. At the example scale, a 
calibration marking of the mapping instrument or of a 
measuring rule used by the operator represents several feet 
on the earth. Further, it is impossible for an operator to hold 
consistently the calibration marking in plotting a point on 
the map compilation, It is not unusual for the located point 
to vary in position by at least one half the thickness of the 
calibration marking. 

The error of location is further aggravated by the thickness 
of the compiler’s plotted point or line, since the finest line 
usually delineated by the operator (about .003 to .005 inch) 
also represents several feet on the ground. So while plotting 
a line or a point on the compilation, the compiler can have 
a possible accumulated error of several feet. This is in ad- 
dition to discrepancies resulting from inherent instrument 
error and compilation base distortion. True, an experienced 
operator can counterbalance some errors, but they cannot 
be eliminated entirely. 

During the course of map preparation, materials are photo- 
graphed several times. Each time, the introduction of addi- 
tional error is possible, due to human mistake in setting the 
camera “make-size” and to instability of the emulsion and 
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base of the film. During map preparation, the image of the 
completed compilation is transferred to sheets of coated 
plastic film. On these, which are at the map’s publication 
scale, the engraver makes the color separation by engraving 
on each plastic sheet the details which are to appear in a 
common color on the final map. When finished, these en- 
graved sheets serve as negatives for making the press plates. 
While engraving these sheets, the engraver attempts to fol- 
low the imprint of the compilation. Here again error is pos- 
sible since the engraved line can vary by as much as its own 
thickness from the compilation line being traced. 


Standards of accuracy 


From these facts, it is obvious that absolute accuracy in 
a map cannot be attained. Permissible tolerances, however, 
can be limited to the mean of the inherent and unavoidable 
errors. This practical attitude is especially desirable because 
its application results in maps of uniform accuracy. Recog- 
nizing this, the Corps of Engineers, in preparing large-scale 
maps, adheres to the realistic tolerances for both horizontal 
and vertical positions specified in the national standards of 
map accuracy. These standards are followed by all Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the preparation of large-scale 
topographic maps. 

The standards of accuracy for maps require that 90 per 
cent of all well-defined features, except those unavoidably 
displaced by exaggerated symbolization, be located within 
02 inch of their correct horizontal positions in relation to 
the map projection, At the scale of 1:50,000 the limitation 
is 84 feet. The remaining 10 per cent of well-defined features 
must be located within .05 inch or approximately 210 feet 
at the 1:50,000 scale. Note that these tolerances apply only 
to well-defined features—those readily visible or fixed on the 
ground. They include right-angle road intersections and junc- 
tions, right-angle railroad crossings, towers, corners of large 
buildings and other structures, centers of small buildings, 
and other located objects. 

The user must exercise great caution in fixing location by 
reference to mapped features that are not well defined, be- 
cause these can be off from their true locations by as much as 
a hundred feet at the 1:50,000 scale. Mapped features that 
are not well defined include roads, railroads and streams 
joining or crossing at acute angles, and limits of woodland, 
rice, and marsh. The average map has more features not well 
defined than those well defined. If the user realizes this and 
concentrates his dependence for location on well-defined 
features, he soon finds the map to be a more accurate tool 
than he might otherwise consider it to be. 

The accuracy standards for elevations require that 90 per 
cent of all contours and elevations of points interpolated 
from contours be accurate within one half the contour in- 
terval. Thus, on a map bearing contours at intervals of 20 
feet, the error of elevation of a contour could be as much 
as 10 feet. 

Bench mark elevations (indicated by a black sawbuck and 
the letters BM) are determined from accurate surveys in the 
field and usually are accurate within a foot or so. Other spot 
elevations vary in accuracy, depending on the origin of the 
map. Some are accurate to within one quarter of the contour 
interval and most others are accurate to within at least one 
half. On maps of the United States, spot elevations are 
printed in black or brown. Those in black were established 
by survey methods in the field and we can assume they are 
accurate to within one quarter of the contour interval. Those 
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in brown were established during photogrammetric compila- 
tion. We can assume these are accurate to within at least 
one half the contour interval although often they are accu- 
rate to within one quarter of the contour interval. 


Position accuracy is not uniform 


The position accuracy of features shown on a map is not 
uniform. A survey, whether photogrammetric or plane-table, 
is based on a system of control that fixes both horizontal 
and vertical positions of features selected for portrayal on 
the map. Obviously, time and costs make it impracticable, 
if not impossible, to fix the exact position by geodetic survey 
methods of each detail to be shown on the map. In practice, 
the surveyed points of the horizontal and vertical control 
networks comprise the framework upon which the map is 
hung. 

Each control point is an identifiable feature and serves 
as a peg for positioning detail between the pegs. These are 
the points on the map whose positions are fixed with the 
highest degree of accuracy. Standards of accuracy require 
that the horizontal position of any of these points on the 
map must be within .005 inch, or about 20 feet at the scale 
of 1:50,000. The mapped features between the pegs are 
positioned with relation to the pegs. Usually, accuracy of 
position of a mapped feature close to a control point can 
be accepted as being greater than that of a feature more 
remote. 

A topographic map is a graphic representation to scale 
of some portion of the earth, systematically plotted on a 
plane surface. The ideal map would show every feature 
on that portion of the earth it represents, each feature re- 
taining its true shape, orientation, and location. Even if it 
were desirable, such a representation is not possible. This 
becomes evident when you realize that on a map at scale 
of 1:50,000 a square mile of the earth’s surface must be 
compressed into a space of approximately 1.25 by 1.25 
inches. 

If we attempt to plot each feature true to scale, the map 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to read. Many details 
would be delineated so minutely as to defy recognition with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass. To be intelligible, mapped 
features must be indicated by conventional signs and sym- 
bols. To be read, the size of many of these must be exag- 
gerated, often far beyond their actual ground limits. Using 
the prescribed symbols, on a 1:50,000 map a small house 
covers an area of approximately 85 feet square on the 
ground; the width of a road measures nearly 95 feet; the 
symbol for a single-track railroad occupies a width of about 
165 feet. 

Many other features require similar exaggeration. Using 
such a system, it is impossible to show every detail. Only 
landmark features can and should be shown. These are the 
details most important to the user and most readily rec- 
Ognizable on the ground. The omission of less important 
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‘features detracts nothing from the map’s value. Their inclu- 


sion would not only create dangerous exaggerations of posi- 
tion; they would also clutter the map with so much unnec- 
essary detail as to make it difficult for the user to identify 
more important features. 


Use only reliable references 


When a map is being made, the compiler is instructed to 
plot the mapped features as accurately as source material, 
symbolization, and instruments permit. This of course is 
subject to the limitations we have described. The center 
and orientation of a symbol normally correspond with the 
center and orientation of the feature represented. Wherever 
scale permits, all line features such as roads, railroads, power 
lines, and streams retain variations of alignment that actually 
exist. Normally, the center line of the symbols of such fea- 
tures corresponds to the center line of the features as they 
exist on the ground. Important linear features which run 
closely parallel to one another (roads, railroads, power 
lines, streams) may require an exception to the rule. To 
show these features by their proper symbols, it may be nec- 
essary to exaggerate the area covered. The displacement is 
distributed evenly, with the true center of the parallel fea- 
tures, taken collectively, held wherever possible and with 
the contours adjusted to the symbols. 

Displacement of mapped features because of exaggerated 
symbolization occurs commonly along roads and other linear’ 
features. When a building is very close to a road, the edge 
of its symbol is made to coincide with that for the road. 
When a building stands back from a road, but its truly lo- 
cated symbol would fall within the exaggerated symbol of 
the road, that for the building is dislocated sufficiently to 
allow a clear space between it and the road symbol. So the 
user can assume that along roads, symbols for buildings and 
similar features are located with reference to the edge of the 
road symbol rather than to the map projection. Such features 
should be used for orientation and for approximate locations 
and not be used as reference points to fix exact locations. An 
isolated building set well back from the road is a much more 
reliable position reference. 

Still more caution must be exercised in relating location 
to symbols of individual buildings of a group. Often, the 
actual density of buildings in a group makes it impossible 
to show each structure on the map. When that happens, the 
map maker selects those to be shown. He tries to retain the 
characteristic pattern of the group and minimizes the dis- 
tortion of area and shape. Because of the exaggerated sizes 
of the map’s symbols, however, many of the buildings must 
be omitted, and those retained must be displaced, often 
drastically. The depiction of the group can be only repre- 
sentative. It would be hazardous for the user to depend 
upon any particular symbol of such a group for exact loca- 
tion. 


FTERWARD, Captain Gunner studied his map and once 

again could smile with satisfaction. His appreciation of 
the map became more realistic. Now he understood the un- 
avoidable limitations of the map and realized that, properly 
used, it is a reliable military tool. The rule of thumb he 
devised is a good one: Use only identifiable control points 
and well-defined features for references in fixing relatively 
accurate locations; use other mapped features only for orien- 
tation and as references for fixing approximate locations. 

It’s as simple as that! 
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How American military aid helped Vietnam’s National Non- 


Commissioned Officers Academy produce trained junior leaders 


Topped with berets, a company of NCO students marches out for a day of rugged training. 





VER the gate leading to rows of neat buildings over- 

looking beautiful Nha Trang Bay on the coast of 
South Vietnam are the words: “Learn to Lead, Learn 
to Succeed.” 

Inside the gate hundreds of Vietnamese noncommis- 
sioned officers are busily doing just that. 

Although the National Noncommissioned Officers 
Academy is barely a year old its influence is already 
strongly felt throughout the young Republic’s armed 
forces. Over 500 noncoms have already graduated; an- 
other 800-odd are currently undergoing training; and 
the school is carrying out an expansion program that 
will accommodate more in the years to come. 

In a sense, the National NCO Academy mirrors the 
problems, the troubles, the struggles and the accomplish- 
ments of the Armed Forces and the Republic which it 
serves. It also reflects the success of the American Mili- 
tary Aid Program in Vietnam and the small detachment 
of American soldiers who rolled up their sleeves and 
made the program work. 

The school traces its origin back to the violent days 
after World War II when Vietnam became embroiled in 
the bloody struggle to gain independence and avoid the 
yoke of Communism. At that time it was organized as 
a Commando School at Quang Yen in North Vietnam. 
After the armistice of 1954, the school moved to South 
Vietnam and finally settled in Nha Trang, its present 
location. Here it continued to produce Commandos and 
added to its subjects: reconnaissance, anti-guerrilla war- 
fare, physical training, boxing and judo. Some basic in- 
fantry training was also given. In all, it graduated nearly 
five thousand students. 

But one of the greatest needs of the developing Viet- 
namese Armed Forces was not Commandos or scouts or 
judo experts, but trained junior leaders. When the French 
colonial forces evacuated Vietnam there were Vietnam- 
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An officer-instructor reads 
rifle range scores to cadets. 





The Commandant is amused. Col. Van Quang and 
Maj. Ray H. Oestreich, MAAG Advisor, share a joke. 


Students take notes during a class on weapons. 
Eleven different weapons are taught at the Academy. 


ese platoons, companies and battalions filled with experi- 
enced veterans, but almost no logistical or support units. 
Few Vietnamese officers had commanded units higher than 
a company; fewer still had experience in staff work. 

Almost overnight some company and battalion command- 
ers found themselves commanding divisioh$ and corps. Jun- 
ior officers who had led platoons were now senior staff 
officers; squad leaders and platoon sergeants led platoons 
and commanded companies. Few experienced noncommis- 
sioned officers were left to stiffen small units. 

The great need for trained junior leaders was spotted by 
Lieutenant General Samuel T. Williams when he arrived as 
Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory Group in 1955. 
On 1 November 1958, the Nha Trang Commando School 
became the National NCO Academy. Its first class of 299 
students entered a few weeks later. 

The staff and faculty of picked officers and NCOs, from 
all parts of the Vietnamese Army, are divided into a training 
group and a support echelon. Supporting elements include 
mess, transportation, supply, finance, and administration 
sections which operate under the Deputy Commander for 
Logistics. Training personnel come under the Deputy Com- 
mander for Training and his chief subordinates—Chief of 
Training and Director of Courses. 

The Director of Courses coordinates the various instruc- 
tion programs under way. During the past year no less than 
six different courses were conducted: a basic course, two 
different infantry courses, a special OCS course, and two 
standard NCO courses. They ranged in length from eight 
weeks to ten months. 

The Committee System of instruction is employed. The 
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Pointing out a target during a tactical problem, an acting platoon leader issues orders to his troops 


six Committees are: Weapons, which handles all instruction 
given in the 11 different weapons taught; Mines, which 
teaches demolition; Signal, for communication; Combat, for 
tactics instruction; Combined Subjects, for general instruc- 
tion; and Physical Instruction, to keep the students in shape. 

More than 50 per cent of the instructors are graduates of 
the U. S. Army Infantry School at Fort Benning. 

The standard NCO course offered by the Academy lasts 
six months and includes 1,150 hours of instruction in a 
wide range of subjects. The training may be broken down 
into seven distinct blocks, though all subjects are carefully 
integrated and appear on the training scheduled in logical 
sequence rather than by blocks. 

Basic Subjects give the student 40 hours of close order 
drill, 20 hours of military discipline, 15 hours of military 
correspondence, and 40 hours of organization, mission, and 
capability of units up to and including the infantry division. 

General Subjects account for 105 hours and include first 
aid, demolitions, motor maintenance, communications, and 
map reading. In this category also are classes in politics, psy- 
chological warfare, government, geography, and civil affairs. 

Weapons Training provides the student with 52 hours on 
the M1 rifle and another 138 hours with other infantry weap- 
ons. Leadership and Instructor Training account for 100 
hours of instruction. Tactics takes up 210 hours, of which 
50 are at night, and Physical Conditioning totals 140 hours, 
60 of which are devoted to hiking and scaling the rugged 
mountains of Vietnam. 

Students live in neat one-story barracks, eat in spacious 
mess halls, and attend classes in bright, modern classrooms. 
Most of the instruction, however, is given in the field, much 
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of it at night. In fact, 80 of the training hours are hours of 
darkness. 

A typical day starts at 0500 when the students fall in for 
reveille. After washing and cleaning barracks, they take an 
hour of PT or close order drill and eat breakfast at 0645. 
Morning classes start at 0730, end at 1130. Afternoon train- 
ing starts at 1400 and runs until 1800 when classes return 
for dinner and an evening of study, unless there is night 
training scheduled. 

Surprisingly, very few students drop out of this rugged 
course. There are several reasons for this. First, only the top 
NCOs are chosen to attend. Second, there are fine rewards 
for successful completion. Each graduate is awarded a Cer- 
tificate of Military Achievement which puts the holder in 
line for more rapid promotion. It also strengthens an OCS 
application—many graduates later go on to carn commissions. 
Finally, the top 10 per cent of cach class is automatically 
promoted one grade upon graduation. 

Proof of the Academy's success is found in the reports 
coming from the units to which graduates return. According 
to these units, the goods are being delivered in fine condition. 
Each returning NCO’s commanding officer is required to sub- 
mit a report on his progress three months after graduation, 
and, so far, these reports have been overwhelmingly favor- 
able. Less than two per cent have reported little or no in- 
crease in the graduate’s professional worth. 

Thus, in its first year of existence, the NCO Academy 
has firmly entrenched itself as one of the greatest sources of 
strength of the Vietnamese Armed Forces. That fact is not 
surprising to General Williams. He knew all along that it 
would. 
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The Gathering and Distribution 
of Battlefield Information 


Colonel CHARLES W. GIBBS 





HE photo you see on the opposite page presents you 

with some information. Of course you may have to guess 
just what the information is, but you have acquired it 
nevertheless, Before you can use this information, it must 
have some added information to make it meaningful. Since 
you acquired it in the stable form of a photograph, all we 
need do is to caption the photo and you have a key to all 
the information it contains. You are then in a position to 
transfer this information to another person together with 
any ideas you may have about it or with other related in- 
formation you may care to add (analysis and evaluation). 

The sum of all the information in the photo can be 
transmitted as a word description by telephone, as a writ- 
ten message which refers to the photo and gives its caption, 
or by sending the photo itself. This transfer will involve 
movement of the information over some distance, whether 
across the room or across the continent. The movement 
will be accomplished by the employment of communication. 

During the time this information is being transferred, it 
is most vulnerable to interception by a third party. Com- 
munications security is one of the knotty problems of the 
battlefield. For when we invoke security measures designed 
to keep the enemy from getting our battlefield information, 
we usually slow down the movement of friendly informa- 
tion as well. 

Communications (movement of information) presents 
some knotty problems too. Our forces are becoming more 
mobile and more widely dispersed thus injecting move- 
ment and distance, both the antithesis of easy communica- 
tion on the battlefield. 

Both the movement of battlefield information and its 
denial to the enemy are simple by comparison to the difh- 
cult processes of acquiring accurate and timely information 
about the enemy. For example, the acquisition of target 
information is high on the list of the most difficult prob- 
lems in any modern missile-equipped army. 


The temptation to guess 


There are times in combat when the commander and his 
staff must make life or death decisions with only frag- 
mentary or at best sketchy information available to them. 
When a situation like this arises, and the pressure for a 
decision mounts, good staff officers usually start filling in 
the gaps or unknowns with “assumptions” and “estimates.” 

In the bygone days when the tempo of the battlefield 
was slow, this filling in the gaps with guesses was usually 
not serious. There was usually time to “revise -estimates” 
or “modify assumptions” even while troops were getting 
into battle positions. All that was needed was to move the 
new information fast enough to overtake our own advanc- 
ing troops. This could be done even by mounted messen- 
ger. With the more sophisticated electrical means of com- 
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munications, moving the information from where it was 
to where it was needed could be accomplished at speeds 
greater than the movement of even the fastest troops. 

With the advent of modern weapons systems with auto- 
matic built in accuracies many times greater than the ac- 
curacy and speeds of the men who must operate them, the 
time honored practice of getting along with only partially 
complete information must be abandoned. And with the 
very survival of whole armies and whole civilizations at 
stake, no man, however intelligent he may be, should be 
allowed to gamble by assuming that something is fact, 
on which he does not have solid, concrete information. 

If we assume that the picture contains partial battlefield: 
information and that a wrong guess is the equivalent of 
your losing at Russian roulette, the additional information 
in the caption (which I will give you later) becomes in- 
creasingly important and its accuracy cannot be left to 
guesswork or to what you “think” it might be. 

After solving the manifold problems of acquiring infor- 
mation and developing acquisition techniques which will 
actually minimize guesswork, we still must move the in- 
formation rapidly and we must minimize the delays in- 
herent in our present systems. 

In addition to the two villains of communications—mo- 
bility and dispersion of modern combat—there is a built in 
inhibitor to the rapid and efficient flow of battlefield in- 
formation in our present arrangement. In fact, some com- 
municators have gone so far as to call it a “bottleneck in the 
communications system.” It is called a headquarters. 


Headquarters a bottleneck 


One of the primary functions of the staff of any mili- 
tary headquarters is to keep the information of that head- 
quarters continuously updated and readily available. Here 
the pieces must be fitted together to make as complete a 
picture as is possible. While the staff is thus engaged, it 
must receive new information over the communications 
system or fill in the gaps by “estimates” and “assumptions.’ 
In addition, it must evaluate and sort out fact from assump- 
tion, transmitting facts and orders out over the communi- 
cations system to other headquarters. This takes too much 
time. The use of the word “evaluate” as a cover-up for lost 
paper is classic. We must eliminate the practices within 
headquarters which tend to bottleneck, and must acceler- 
ate development of techniques which promise to expedite 
the handling of information. Further mechanization of our 
general staff procedures for accumulation and storing in- 
formation is a must. Making maximum use of mechanical 
and electrical devices for the automatic storage of informa- 
tion in lieu of our present system of “logging,” “filing” and 
chart keeping should be accomplished without further de- 
lay. If this is not done and communications techniques 
continue to improve at their present rapid rate, the head- 
quarters will indeed become a real bottleneck. The mechan- 
ics of speeding decisions could well be the difference 
between accurate, dominant control of our powerful weap- 
ons, or abject incapacity to exploit them to their potential. 


Communications progress unlimited 


In the field of communications there are no such in- 
hibitions. As a matter of fact, most of the present advanced 
concepts of battlefield communications are based on prin- 





ciples which have been time tested by the communications 
industry during war and peace, For example, the combat 
area or so Called of battlefield communica- 
tions is based on the same fundamental principles of com- 
munications as the telephone “terminal strip” on that pole 
across the street where your phone wire and those of sev- 


“area system” 


eral of your neighbors are connected into a common “area 
which in turn is connected to the distant central 
office by a high quality low loss cable or carrier system 


” 
center 


integration feature” which is to be 
placed in the hands of troops in the Pentomic Army bears 
a striking similarity in principle to the system of telephones 
on trains leaving Washington daily which can place calls 
via radio) to Mama as the train speeds across Pennsyl- 
vania to let her know that “Daddy made the 5:15.” Mama 
can receive these radio calls by telephone while Papa is 
doing 60. 

The point is that the solution of purely communications 
problems (i.e. movement of information from place to 
place around the battlefield) is making faster progress be- 
cause: (1) there is a broader base of experience and know 
how to draw from in their solution; (2) whole industries 
as well as the Army are engaged in communications day-to 
day operations and consequent improvement on a 24-hour 
a-day basis in peace or war. So the Army has plenty of help 
in the communications electronics field. In view of this 
collaboration, it is quite natural that the art of movement 
of information and the science of communications in gen- 
eral should progress at a faster pace than either the ac- 
quisition techniques or the communications security tech 
niques. 


The “radio-wire 


Can anything really significant be done to increase the 
overall efficiency with which battlefield information is 
acquired and withheld from the enemy? Is the fact that 
these two vital areas lag basic communications develop 
ments solely attributable to the fact they are purely military 
and thus depend to a degree on actual battleheld operations 
to improve the doctrine for their employment? 

The answers to both these questions depend on what we 
do about our present techniques within headquarters. 
These all-important answers also depend on the objectivity 
with which we can look at the entire process of handling 
battlefield information and our willingness to improve our 
entire combat information techniques to the point where 
they will be compatible as an entity with the efficiency, 
flexibility, mobility and security potential of our modern 
weapons systems. ‘Our willingness to revise and improve 
staff techniques with which we are all familiar but which 
despite tradition, may not be efficient enough to handle 
information for weapons of the future. 

For example, placed in perspective and looking at all 
three of these subfunctions as parts of the total process of 
efficient battlefield information techniques, our present doc- 
trine should be carefully re-examined with a view to in- 
creased efliciency of the whole. 

Battlefield information handling process 

Let's return to the captionless picture for a moment. First 
of all, let’s confess that it is printed upside down. 

Let's assume that the picture (No. 36) was received at 
a headquarters by messenger. (Okay, so let’s put the mes- 
senger in a helicopter.) A message was received at the same 
headquarters which contained the following information: 
“Number three six caption—Hawk missile destroys F-80 jet 
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at coordinates blank blank.” The staff officer by way of 
evaluation noted two additional facts: the nose wheel and 
a wing tank of the jet were apparently whole and the co- 
ordinates given were not far from the headquarters of a 
subordinate unit. 

Had the plane been enemy, it would have been easy to 
dispatch personnel to the scene to gather more information. 
Together with results already on hand, this picture could 
have been sent to a higher headquarters by secure electrical 
means. Thus simultaneously moving the information and 
denying it to the enemy. Or it could have been delivered 
by the man in the chopper. 

The concurrent development of devices and techniques 
to acquire battlefield information, to move it rapidly and 
efficiently and to deny it to the enemy, can be accomplished 
more efficiently on a single system basis. If approached from 
this viewpoint, all the resources of the Army in this field 
of endeavor can be coupled with those of the vast com- 
mercial communications electronics capabilities to solve 
those inherently related problems whose solutions are be- 
ing delayed unnecessarily by the more or less arbitrary di- 
visions of our effort among several staff agencies which 
currently have major responsibilities with respect to various 
parts of the battlefield information picture. Responsibilities 
in this field are currently so diffused and overlapped that 
we face the unhappy specter of a superb Army, equipped 
with super modern offensive weapons but still retaining a 
horse and buggy concept of battlefield information which 
limits the Army’s overall reaction time to horse and buggy 
speeds and inhibits control to the point where gains in 
destructiveness are offset. 

To cite some specific areas where more “unification” 
within the Army is needed: 

(1) The acquisition of information about the enemy is 
being pursued down several avenues by several staff agen- 
cies, troop units and other activities under the various head- 
ings of intelligence, reconnaissance, surveillance and even 
sky cavalry! 

(2) The movement of information is complicated by the 
fact that each of the above agencies attempts to provide 
itself with its own private communication system. Thus 
superimposed on the overall Army system, the efficiency of 
both are reduced by the overlap. 

(3) Keeping our information from the enemy is di- 
vided up between several Army agencies variously charged 
with general security, communications security, crypto 
graphic security, electronic warfare, ad nauseam. 

For proof of just how far we have gone in assignment of 
responsibility based on staff arrangements rather than the 
job to be done, let’s just look at a radio receiving set for 
example. If it listens to the enemy to acquire information, 
it is the responsibility of one staff agency. If it listens to 
friendly stations, it is the responsibility of another staff 
agency. If it listens to a transmitter in a friendly communi- 
cations network, it is the responsibility of a third staff 
agency. Still the receiver requires identical skills for its 
operation and identical techniques for its employment in 
all three instances. 

Let's modernize our Army doctrine for handling battle- 
field information. Designate someone to develop an efficient 
overall system for handling battlefield information. Then 
and only then delineate clearly the responsibility for its 
operation. Staff agencies can then concentrate their full 
energies on using the information the system provides. 
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The 
Reprimand 


An effective guide to the 


almost unknow n art ot 


verbal chastisement 


CAPTAIN ROGER W. LITTLE 


URING every troop leader's career, 

there comes a time when the pow- 
er of positive persuasion fails and a 
member of his unit must be brought 
up short. A sequence of petty of- 
fenses, an arrogant act of insubordin- 
ation, an obvious flouting of the 
trules—these may not be affected by 
an exclusively affirmative orientation. 
Unfortunately, our indoctrination in 
“the psychology of leadership” has 
failed to deal with this recurrent 
phenomenon. Instead, skill in admin- 
istering a reprimand has been consid- 
ered a behind-the-barracks handicraft, 
a lost art of “the Old Army” or a crude 
and last desperate attempt to change 
the direction of an errant soldier. 

The administration of the repri- 
mand is an essential skill for every 
troop leader. It can be rationally for- 
mulated. Effectively used, it may re- 
duce the number of offenses requir- 
ing company punishment or court- 
martial. It recognizes the diversity of 
motives among men and the simple 
fact that not all respond to positive 
sanctions or presumed rewards. Often a line must be 
drawn: forcefully, aggressively, and definitely. A troop 
leader is not well equipped unless the skill of administer- 
ing a reprimand is included in his kit. 

As both soldier and sociologist I have studied the repri- 
mand. First, | have been exposed to methods used by 
superiors: some used it well, others never touched me. In 
turn, I have used it on my own subordinates, with the same 
results. I have talked to many troop leaders to determine 
what techniques they used and with what results, Some 
have no method; they react impulsively, frequently hap- 
hazardly, and thereby lose the opportunity to exploit a 
momentary lapse in conformity. Among those who use a 
method, however, there is an amazing similarity in the 
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pattern of the reprimand. Here it is. 

Timing is the first mark of the ef- 
fective reprimand. The period of ex- 
pectation is prolonged by casting a 
hint that the formal ceremony will 
occur at some vague point in the 
future. The offender must then wait. 
As the hour approaches, anxiety 
quickens. Anticipating the elation of 
“getting it over with,” major per- 
sonality changes often occur during 
this period. Often the offender be- 
comes moody, seclusive, loses appetite, 
and yet superficially appears the per- 
sonification of good behavior. 

There is a limiting point, however. 
If the time is projected too far ahead, 
two things can happen, First, the 
leader may forget the details of the 
delinquency, or he may lose that ini- 
tial burst of enthusiasm that makes 
for a highly effective reprimand. On 
the other hand, during this uncertain 
interval the offender himself may re- 
gain his peace of mind and have 
strong defenses prepared when the 
event actually comes. 

When the offender reports for the ceremony he must be 
immediately impressed with the gravity of the occasion. 
The place and physical environment in which the repri- 
mand is to be administered is thus of great importance. 
The commander should be at his home base, on his own 
familiar ground. The offender, in contrast, should discover 
himself in a strange, unfamiliar, awe-provoking setting, 
cut off from all the supports he might ordinarily expect to 
provide comfort and solace in similar moments of trial. 
This, incidentally, is the functional basis for forbidding 
loitering in the orderly room: it should always be respected 
as a sacred place. It is no longer considered in the same 
way when it becomes a familiar place for intimate con- 
versation. 
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Initially, the commander must appear supreme and— 
for the moment—omnipotent. The net impression to be 
conveyed to the offender is that he is to be subdued and 
overwhelmed. In relation to the commander, the offender 
must feel that he hasn't the slightest chance of beating 
him, outguessing him, or in any way rising to the com- 
mander’s height of authority and prestige. Then a momen 
tary period of grace is created in which the offender may 
indulge in the fantasy that all is forgiven. With some 
exaggeration, a touch of reverie and a dash of nostalgia, 
the commander recalls mutual experiences in which a 
higher standard of behavior was attained. He indicates 
that these fond memories are the only basis for a con- 
tinued interest in the offender. In effect, the culprit is 
placed on a pedestal that can be quickly pulled from 
under him. 

Often, serious errors are made at this point. Carried 
away by his nostalgia for old times, the commander relaxes 
and offers the offender a cigarette, or asks him to be seated 
or to stand at ease. This breaks the spell prematurely. The 
commander is mollified and the delinquent’s tension fades. 
Smoking should never be permitted at this time. The 
period should be short, marked by graceful pauses and 
gentle reveries. Then 


The Whammy! 


The pedestal is quickly and roughly withdrawn and a 
deep hole substituted. The commander abruptly terminates 
the friendly personal relationship that seems to be build- 
ing up and makes it a coldly formal business. The de- 
linquent will go along with this; he feels guilty and wants 
to start off with a clean bill. Properly, he should be re- 
duced by terms of reference to the next lower level of 
status. 

Thus, if he is an officer it would be said that he acted 
like an enlisted man. If he is a senior noncommissioned offi- 
cer, his behavior might be compared to that of a recruit. 
If he is a recruit, you have trouble: he may consider it a 
compliment to have it said he still acts like a civilian. Then 
it is necessary to use one of some subgroup of civilians, 
such as “bum” or “hood.” This implies that he didn’t act 
like most decent civilians would have in similar circum 
stances. The important point is to remove the pedestal en- 
tirely, knock out all the props that sustain the offender's 
deviant ways of thinking and acting. He must be left with 
nothing to stand on, until the commander offers something: 
the new standards of behavior to be expected of him. 


It is not sufficient to indicate that the offender has merely 
lost face with the commander. The actual provocative 
incident should be expanded to a vast panorama of implica- 
tions for the offender's career, his relationships with other 
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persons—especially his peers. He should be led to think of 
his peers as now despising him in reality but concealing 
their contempt behind a facade of apparent solidarity. He 
may then feel that his own buddies have been on the 
commander's side all the time. Since he has to live with 
them rather than with the commander, his decision to 
change his way of life is reinforced. 

Often, when the offender is an officer or a noncommis- 
sioned officer, he must be reminded that he stands for 
something he must live up to: the standards of his status 
group. When he fails to maintain those standards, they are 
correspondingly tarnished, even destroyed. And because he 
did it, all others who come after him will remember that 
it was he who made it more difficult by failing to do his 
part. The heroic image of martyrdom thus is blocked by 
substituting the more powerful fantasy of a lynching. 


The path to salvation 
If the foregoing five steps have been carefully followed, 


the delinquent now is in the most receptive psychological 
condition. Shocked and shamed, he is eager to regain the 
pedestal so roughly withdrawn. This opportunity must be 
exploited to secure the highest possible commitment to 
momentarily exaggerated standards of behavior. The of- 
fender is in such a condition that he will grasp at anything 
to escape. Never let his grasp loosen. He may never be in 
the same position again. Set the standards high: he will 
have that much more to work for in regaining the path to 
salvation. 

The offender should never be permitted to leave the 
ceremony in a state of doubt as to what he must do, or 
what the commander expects him to do, in the future. If 
he leaves in a state of doubt the delinquent will almost 
certainly resolve the doubt in his own favor, by making 
clever personal interpretations, or by exploiting the slack 
in the law that the commander has laid down ambiguously. 
Force him to make a decision, then and there. The road to 
salvation must begin with an about face. 


Post-operative relations 


After the ceremony has been concluded, in his daily 
round of activities and inspections, the commander must 
reinforce the offender's changed self-conception. Now the 
culprit should be treated as he was before the offense oc- 
curred; no grudges retained. The delinquent must now 
think of the commander as a powerful person who once 
lost confidence in him. But having paid the price of a 
skillfully administered reprimand, the offender can regain 
that confidence by faithful adherence to the stipulated 
standards. Should the commander continue to watch the 
offender with exceptional vigilance, or to remind him of 
the incident—especially in the presence of his peers—the 
effect of the reprimand will be destroyed. The trance will 
be broken and the penitent will become a rebel. 

In summary, this has been an attempt to set down, in 
a systematic way, the principles involved in administering 
a reprimand, They have been arranged in a time sequence. 
This is a pattern that has worked for many troop leaders. 
It can work for you. 
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The lone black dot in our system of conven- 
tional symbols signifies the squad, a unit that 
has historically fluctuated wildly in strength 
and capability. But the promise of 

greater mobility and firepower heralds new 


importance for this basic battle team 


Colonel ROBERT B. RIGG 


Illustrated by the author 


HE lowliest combat unit in military history—the 

infantry squad—promises to become one of the 
most significant tactical elements of the future. Dur- 
ing almost five thousand years of recorded warfare, 
the squad never gained any great measure of tactical 
importance on the battlefield. Actually, it was essen- 
tially matured in the blood-soaked mud of trench war- 
fare. Conflicts following World War I added to its 
importance, but the next 15 years promise that the 
squad will become unusually important. There is 
promise too that in about nine years the squad’s com- 
bat power will be much greater than that of the cur- 
rent platoon. Prior to achieving this power, it will 
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probably be given a new name commensurate with its 
ultra-modern importance. In short, its designation of 
“squad” should become obsolete in the next decade 
because this small unit’s role will be placed in a new 
perspective. 

For centuries military planners have been design- 
ing combat units. As a result, platoons and squads, 
in effect, have become the organizational by-product 
of a process of subdivision whereby larger units were 
arbitrarily broken up into smaller packages. Rather 
than being a well-made brick for the over-all organi- 
zational structure, historically the squad has been sim- 
ply a mathematical subdivision of the whole. How- 
ever, atomic weapons and other technological devel- 
opments are forcing us to reexamine this ancient proc- 
ess of organization. Unit functionalism, determined 
from the bottom up, is the organizational keynote 
for the future. 

Today’s weapons and those foreseeable for tomor- 
row suggest that we organize combat elements on a 
foundation-to-roof basis, using where pertinent the 
building-block process of establishing common or- 
ganizational “bricks.” The squad or its equivalent is 
the basic building block. If the squad is on the verge 
of such new combat importance, why hasn’t it had 
any significant tactical importance in thousands of 
years of warfare? Part of the answer lies in the past’s 
comparative deficiencies in weapons, communica- 
tions, and mobility. Modern technology is about to 
provide the squad with a quantum jump in combat 
power. We get a better understanding of the contrast 
between future and past by opening some of Time’s 
capsules. 





ane 


The Mongol squad of ten mounted horsemen 
was without tactical significance. 


The Spanish tercio of the 16th Century set many 

traditions for the modern regiment. Composed of 

12 companies of 250 men each, the fighting strength was 
equally divided between pikemen and arquebusiers. 


First capsule: 
The beginnings 


The precise size and organization of 
the squad have long been debated. It 
seems that in ancient times, initially the 
smallest tactical element was formed by 
an arbitrary mathematical division of a 
larger formation. For example, under 
the ancient Mongols a touman of 10,000 
was a division, the decimal system pre- 
vailing all the way down to a unit of 
ten horsemen. This basic small unit, or 
cavalry squad, was handled as a body. 
Evidence of this is furnished by the fact 
that the defection of one or more of the 
ten-man unit in battle meant trial and 
execution also for the rest. But it does 
not appear that this squad had any 
special tactical significance or independ- 
ence. 

Sometime around 1420, Jan Ziska, the 
Bohemian general, created a tactical sys- 
tem based upon gunpowder weapons—a 
system which proved him 200 years 
ahead of his time. “Throwing all mili- 
tary pedantry to the winds,” says Sir 
John Fortescue, “Ziska fought as his 
own genius dictated. He was the first to 
make artillery a maneuverable arm, the 
first to execute complicated evolutions 
in the face of the enemy and the first 
to handle cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
in efficient tactical combination.” In con- 
sequence, his infantry “squad” is inter- 
esting. A distinguishing feature of the 
Hussite military system under Ziska was 
the adoption of the wagon fort as the 
tactical unit. This was essentially an 
armored car with loopholes for firing 
crossbows and handguns. Twenty war- 
riors were attached to each unit, half of 
them being pikemen who manned the 
gaps between wagons to defend against 
cavalry assault. Thus, the infantry por- 
tion of the team was made up of a ten- 
man “squad.” Except for the possible 
influence of the decimal system, there 
appears to be no evidence as to precisely 
why this “squad” numbered ten men. 

Later, in 1534, the Spanish tercio, a 
tactical unit of about 3,000 infantry, set 
many traditions for the modern regi- 
ment. Composed of 12 companies, each 
of 250 men, fighting strength was equal- 
ly divided between pikemen and arque- 
busiers. Company officers were a cap- 
tain and an ensign, while a sergeant and 
ten corporals made up the noncommis- 
sioned officer quota. Thus, it would ap- 
pear that the smallest basic infantry unit 
was probably about 25 soldiers. 

Following the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the Dutch initiated infantry re- 
forms that had two definite aims: im- 
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proved maneuver in the field, and better 
siegecraft. To this end they adopted 
small and supple units as compared with 
the enemy’s larger tercios. Companies 
were cut from 150 to 115, and then to 
only 80 musketeers and pikemen in 
equal proportions. The width of the 
front was increased by reducing the 
depth of the “shot” to ten ranks and 
having pikemen stand at three-foot in- 
tervals instead of shoulder to shoulder. 
While no precise mention of squads can 
be discovered, it appears that the Dutch 
reforms reduced the size of the smallest 
basic unit to much lower than 25 sol- 
diers. Apparently the purpose of this 
reduction was to achieve better maneu- 
verability and flexibility. 

On the surface of early military his- 
tory, there appear no hard and precise 
reasons for the early shaping of the size 
of the smallest basic infantry unit. In 
some instances it seems that a lack of 
qualified leaders in the ranks, or the ab- 
sence of a system for training them, led 
to grouping more soldiers under a single 
leader than might have been desired. 
Apparently the degree of intellect, back- 
ground, and lack of education among 
the low classes that comprised the ma- 
jority of infantry ranks was not condu- 
cive to creating and developing a large 
number of small-unit leaders who could 
be entrusted with more than a margin 
of authority. Among tactical units—in 
formation, generally tight and often 
shoulder-to-shoulder—the lowest basic 
unit, by itself, did not emerge with any 
real tactical prominence, apparently be- 
cause of poor leadership. Weapons in- 
fluenced tactical formations, and so long 
as the ranges of weapons remained 
short, formations remained essentially 
tight in Europe. 


Capsule Two: Origins 
of the U. S. squad 


Prior to the Mexican War, the U. S. 
Army had drill squads, but tactically the 
squad—or its equivalent—had no great 
place or prominence. Just before the 
Civil War there was growing emphasis 
on the use of segments within a com- 
pany. This emphasis resulted from the 
increased lethality of firepower caused 
by the Minié bullet and the extensive 
experiments with repeating and breech- 
loading shoulder arms. To offset this 
effectiveness in firepower, dispersion was 
stressed, but this strained the ability of 
officers to control large bodies of troops. 
This circumstance dictated the need for 
smaller elements within units. This 
meant increased use of platoons (half 
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companies), sections (half platoons), 
and the beginning of the fighting squad. 
However, the promise of wide use of 
platoons, sections, and squads was not 
fulfilled during the Civil War. 

In U. S. military history the earliest 
suggestion of the squad is a file of two 
men, “the two being taught to stick to- 
gether during a fight.” Later, for train- 
ing purposes, squads gradually changed 
from irregular knots of men (1815), to 
specified fractions of a company (1841). 
The latter were to be quartered and 
trained together. There was no expan- 
sion of their use in combat until 1855, 
when the new manual prescribed “com- 
rades in battle” (two files, totaling four 
men) who were to work together in 
battle. 

The Army Lineage Book says, “One 
of the great trends in military organiza- 
tion during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century had to do with organiza- 
tion below company level.” Within two 
years after the Civil War a new manual 
on infantry tactics was issued. Prepared 
by Brevet Major General Emory Upton, 
this manual, Tactics, remained official 
for 24 years. It based all troop evolu- 
tions on movements by fours. Since a 
front of four men in proper line had a 
rear rank, the basic subdivision of the 








new system (although not so called) 
was really a squad. 

The Infantry Drill Regulations issued 
in 1891—the first manual to bear that 
name—defined a squad more sharply 
than ever before. Since extended order 
was gradually displacing close order, 
the squad gained new importance. 
Available texts do not cite the reason 
why the squad numbered eight soldiers. 
There’s reason to believe that voice 
control may have been the significant 
factor. 

During World War I the squad came 
into its own. Hand and rifle grenades 
and automatic weapons caused many 
changes in the organization of com- 
panies and their components. During 
this war the question as to their best 
placement was never definitely settled. 
All were included in a rifle company, 
but sometimes the automatic-rifle men 
were formed together, as were the 
grenade throwers and rifle grenadiers; 
at other times they were scattered 
among squads. As late as November 
1918, in the Meuse-Argonne opera- 
tion, the specialists stayed together in 
combat groups, but the trend was to- 
ward dispersion so that every squad 
had at least one automatic rifleman, one 
good grenade thrower, and one rifle 
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During World War I the squad became more 


The 12-man squad of World War I had to 
have two noncommissioned leaders. 


important than ever before in history. 


grenadier. Firepower—or the need for 
greater automatic firepower—was influ- 
encing squad organization. 

Whatever the organization, extended 
order became necessary in combat. 
Men could not bunch up and live. 
Therefore, close formations had to 
break up when they came within artil- 
lery range. Approach to the enemy re- 
sulted in a progressive extension, and 
this in turn threw a greater burden on 
leaders of platoons and squads. Fire- 
power effects as well as demands, plus 
the need for tactical dispersion, were 
factors slowly influencing the composi- 
tion, shape, and size of squads. 

World War I had placed one auto- 
matic rifleman in the squad, In 1930 
one more was provisionally added to 
the squad but this arrangement did not 
last long. During the thirties, improved 
weapons made it possible for fewer 
men to deliver the same volume of fire. 
But the peacetime squad remained at 
eight men. 

In 1937 the 2d Infantry Division 
was formed into a provisional unit to 
test various proposals, among them or- 
ganizational ones. From these tests 
emerged a new set of tables of organ- 
ization which became effective on 1 
January 1939. The new TOE were 
built on a triangular basis in which, 
from squads to regiments, elements 
within an infantry division were 
grouped by threes. 


Developments before and 
after World War Il 

The squad was enlarged from eight 
to 12 men, despite evidence produced 
in field tests that seven or eight men 
were all one corporal could hope to 
control in battle. The Chief of In- 
fantry strongly urged the increase. The 
command weakness in so large a squad 
was corrected late in 1940 when the 
leader was made a sergeant and his 
assistant a corporal. With two non- 
commissioned officers in charge, the 
infantry squad remained at 12 through- 
out World War II. 

As a result of the 1946 Infantry 
Conference, in 1947 the infantry squad 
of 12 was reduced to nine. Reports of 
that conference emphasized these four 
major considerations: 


@ CONTROL. The leader’s major prob- 
lem is control. The size of his squad 
should be limited to the number of 
men one leader can control with 
voice and hand signals. One man can 
control no more than eight others in 
combat. 
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© ATTRITION. A rifle squad seldom 
fights at full TOE strength. A nor- 
mal fighting strength of 25 per cent 
less than that authorized must be 
anticipated. 
FIREPOWER CAPABILITY. Additional 
automatic weapons (due to decreas- 
ing the squad’s size but maintaining 
one BAR per squad) are desirable 
for increased firepower as ammuni- 
tion resupply does not seem to be a 
major problem. 

© FIRE AND MANEUVER. A squad seldom 
employs fire and maneuver within it- 
self in order to advance. A rifle squad 
of nine men would be employed as 
a base-of-fire force or as a maneuver 
force, but not as both simultane- 
ously, for First, the 
employment of fire and maneuver 
requires the use of subordinate lead- 
ers, and this would violate the con- 
cept of the rifle squad. Secondly, 
given small initial strength, combat 
losses would soon render ineffective 
either the base-of-fire group or the 
maneuver group, or both. 


two reasons. 


During the Korea action, the nine- 
man rifle squad was issued two BARs; 
employment of the additional auto- 
matic weapons was favorably accepted 
by many combat leaders. The TOE 
change was made official in 1953 by 
assigning two BARs and six Mls. Be- 
yond the hard tests of combat the 
squad subsequently underwent a series 
of field examinations. Operation Falcon 
(1953) tested the 11-man squad. The 
Infantry School did not concur in this 
size for a squad. Exercise Follow Me 
(1955) tested a seven-man squad, con- 
cluded it was inadequate, and recom- 
mended a ten-soldier unit. Exercise 
Sagebrush (1955) examined the type 
of squad needed in the atomic field 
army. 

Recommendations of the 3d Infan- 
try Division report on Sagebrush re- 
garding the infantry rifle squad were 
in effect that the nine-man squad is 
too large to be coordinated by one 
leader in combat and too small to be 
subdivided into the most effective or- 
ganization of fire teams. It recommend- 
ed that the 12-man strength be restored 
so as to allow the squad to be subdi- 
vided into three firing teams. One of 
these would be made up of two BAR 
men and riflemen, the assistant 
squad leader being the fifth man and 
group leader. The remaining six men 
would form two three-man maneuver 
teams, the squad leader being the sev- 
enth man to direct the efforts of these 
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two 


two teams, which may operate as a 
single group or as two groups in co- 
ordination with each other and with 
the base-of-fire teams. 

Finally, on 20 December 1956, the 
rifle squad was increased from nine to 
12 men. Today, this squad consists of 
a squad leader and two five-man fire 
teams. Each team has a rifle-armed 
leader, one AR man, and three riflemen. 


Modern factors 
and influences 

Primary factors influencing the size 
and composition of the U. S. infantry 
squad have been control, attrition, fire 
capability, and fire-and-maneuver abil- 
ity. Differences of opinion regarding 
the value and relationship of these fac- 
tors have caused fluctuations in the 
squad’s size, organization, and arma- 
ment. Additionally, there have been— 
and probably will continue to be—dif- 
ferences as to whether the rifle squad 
should be designed to have the capa- 
bility of conducting pre-planned fire 
and maneuver. 

For example, doctrine established 
during the 1946 Infantry Conference 
excluded the use of fire and maneuver 
by the squad as normal, planned-for 
procedure. Today, FM 7-10 doctrine 








calls for this, and our squad is so or- 
ganized. Advocates of the use of fire 
and maneuver within units smaller than 
the platoon can point out that the in- 
creased distances between small units 
dictated by modern warfare frequently 
will make it necessary for small units 
to execute such tactics to carry out 
their mission, Advocates of the use of 
pre-planned fire and maneuver only 
within platoons or larger units can dem- 
onstrate that control would break down 
if a number of small units were to sub- 
divide further into fire-and-maneuver 
elements. 


A resolution of the controversy must 
take into account these two opposed 
risks. At the core of the control prob- 
lem is the factor of communications. 
If provided effective helmet radios (re- 
ceiver and transmitter), or a very mod- 
ernized, workable, and related commu- 
nications system, the control problem 
could be eased to where a single leader 
could much more effectively control a 
squad and conceivably control more 
than five to eight men. Increasing the 
future men-to-leader ratio would ap- 
pear to rest primarily on improvements 
in means of communications. Consider- 
ing the demands of night operations in 
current and future combat, “improved 
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Modernly armed with blast type weapons, a three-soldier squad 
in a flying assault vehicle can 

become much more effective than any squad of the past providing 
it possesses good communications. 


In the future, the span of control is likely to rest more 
on night vision devices and individual radio 
communications between squad leader and members of his 
unit. Technology can serve to increase the span of control. 


communications” between leaders and 
led should embrace more than just hel- 
met radios since vision will be a pri- 
mary factor in control. 


Conflict over span 
of control 


Before we can have a truly modern- 
ized squad the span-of-control argu- 
ment must be settled. The expression 
“span of control” is applied to the 
number of subordinates a leader can 
supervise effectively. The topic has 
been the subject of both research and 
debate. In 1933, V. A. Graicunas, in 
Relationship in Organization, set forth 
his theory on the “span of attention.” 
He said the amount of attention de- 
manded of a supervisor by his subordi- 
nates is in proportion to the number of 
possible relationships between the lead- 
er and his subordinates and among his 
subordinates. Thus, a leader with four 
subordinates will have “direct” rela- 
tionships with each. The Graicunas 
formula shows a total of 44 relation- 
ships where there are four subordinates. 
Where there are eight, the relationships 
total 1,080. Thus, according to this 
theory, the amount of attention required 
by eight subordinates is 25 times that 
required by four. 

Alvin Brown, in The Armor of Or- 
ganization (1953), attacked this theory. 
He says: “It is astonishing what no- 
tions will sometimes gain uncritical ac- 
ceptance, Here is a little mathematical 
razzle-dazzle and the invention of an 
apt expression . . . as a new dispensa- 
tion. For it has been accepted by some 
(including some among the military) 
whose common sense must have been 
momentarily suspended, It is not on 
record . . . that anyone ever seriously 
applied the theory.” 

With regard to the span of control, 
the late Field Marshal Lord Wavell 
said the number of units in a group 
should not exceed six. Clausewitz is on 
record as tolerating eight, and in some 
circumstances, ten. 

While the consensus appears to de- 
clare in principle that no commander 
can effectively direct more than 12 sub- 
ordinates, military organizational history 
reveals numerous violations of this prin- 
ciple. These violations relate mainly to 
very large units, however. 

As for the span of control, Alvin 
Brown’s study of organization concludes 
that “the number of primary delegations 
should not exceed ten, and should be as 
near that number as other principles of 
organization will permit.” He admits 
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this figure will be challenged, and he 
criticizes military men who “are fond of 
saying that delegations should be limited 
to four or five . . . [but] they never put 
their convictions into practice . . . they 
follow a rule of 3 or 30—nothing be- 
tween. They divide their tactical organi- 
zations into three parts and their ‘ad- 
ministrative’ organizations into thirty.” 

For example, at the time of Pearl 
Harbor there were 57 commanders iden- 
tified as under the supervision of the 
Army’s Chief of Staff. The 1942 reor- 
ganization reduced this number to about 
21. However, by the end of World War 
II the total had crept up to at least 30. 
The Commanding General, Army Serv- 
ices Forces, had about 30 subordinates 
after the 1942 reorganization. The CG, 
Army Air Forces, had about 46 sub- 
ordinates to supervise in 1944. The CG, 
Army Ground Forces, had about 27, but 
the “armies and other units or forces” 
were lumped in one box on the organi- 
zational chart. 

Finally, however, it should be noted 
that if the much researched span-of- 
control theory of ten is applied to the 
squad, then the Mongols had the solu- 
tion centuries ago in their use of the 
decimal system to establish a unit of 
ten horsemen! 


W hat does the 
future portend? 


As they are applied to the fighting 
squad, some past arguments, concepts, 
and theories are going to be rendered 
obsolete by technology. The span of 
control will probably be one reason. In 
the past, tactical control and its related 
command communications problems 
rested largely on the value and power 
of a voice against high wind and battle 
noises. In the future, the span of control 
is likely to rest more and more on night 
vision and individual radio communica- 
tion between the leader and the members 
of his squad. The leader’s ability to 
recognize common tactical errors will 
be enhanced when he and his men can 
communicate well, bridging defilade and 
darkness. Since all members of the 
squad can listen in, they will be better 
informed and better oriented. Plainly, 
greatly improved means of scientific 
communications can provide for a span 
of control greater than the ten or 12 
men of the past—perhaps up to 24, pro- 
vided their training equals the tech- 
nology that serves them. 

Today, advances in firepower occur 
rapidly. Hand-fired nuclear weapons will 
be next on the firing line. We cannot 
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presuppose such firepower is going to be 
in the hands of the majority of our 
troops. However, certain teams—squad 
teams—eventually will possess this un- 
usual firepower. Other large weapons 
will have their place within the fighting 
squad just as automatic weapons gained 
acceptance. In the past, increased fire- 
power crept into the squad by slow, 
evolutionary processes; in the future, in- 
creased firepower and improved mobility 
may come to the squad more quickly. 

Significant improvements in mobility 
lie ahead in such developments as zero 
ground-pressure vehicles, aerial assault 
saucers, and eventually perfected VTOL- 
STOL aircraft that will serve combat 
units and reconnaissance elements. These 
are team-type, squad-type vehicles of 
great import and promise. For example, 
three soldiers in a small flying vehicle 
and armed with two weapons, HE and 
AT, plus ultra-modern communications, 
could do much more than the equivalent 
of the squad of the past. True, they 
would form a single package, more vul- 
nerable to single-thrust destruction by a 
blast-type weapon. This, then, would 
only magnify the need to multiply their 
force by two or three and designate this 
combination a modern, nuclear-age 
squad. 


Given the proper firepower, com- 
munications, leadership, and mobility, 
such a type of modernized squad can 
achieve in combat all that the platoon 
has done in the past. For example, a 
squad of six to 16 men, armed with at 
least one hand-held, small-yield nuclear 
weapon, provided air mobility by zero 
ground-pressure vehicles or transported 
in armor-protected vehicles, and possess- 
ing the most modern communications 
for bringing down other devastating fires 
from supporting units, could equal 
many, many times the combat efficiency 
of the current squad combination of 
riflemen and automatic-rifle men. If, by 
virtue of education and military train- 
ing, the squad’s members acquire a high 
degree of tactical know-how, then their 
numbers could be multiplied in effective 
combat strength to a proportion well be- 
yond that of their Korea predecessors. 
We all know that the selection of high- 
caliber personnel and the use of effective 
training methods exert more influence 
on unit proficiency than any reasonable 
modifications in unit TOE. 

As for combat-unit organization, we 
see that historically the classic method 
of organizing units has been first to 
establish the strength and organization 
of the division. Then the squads—at 
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A six to sixteen man squad armed with at least one 
hand-held nuclear weapon could be many times more 


least in part—have become an organi- 
zational by-product of the progressive 
subdivision of the division, regiment, 
battalion, company, and platoon. For 
example, it is evident that with the 
World War II triangular organization of 
the infantry, reductions and alterations 
filtered down to become factors partially 
determining the size of the squad. How- 
ever, it appears that more recently the 
classic organizational trend has been 
reversed somewhat by a new “building 
block” approach to the formation of 
units. Under this concept, which begins 
with the smallest or basic unit, we begin 
by building upward on combined bricks 
of combat strengths. The steady growth 
of firepower available to the soldier 
would appear to have stimulated this 
more scientific approach, and called for 
closer scrutiny of the functional tasks to 
be performed by the smallest organiza- 
tional elements. 


Potential combat squads 
of the future 


The future functions of the lowest 
combat elements will tend to remove 
the rifle symbol from the squad. New 
and larger weapons will arrive to char- 
acterize its main power and probably 
its title. The squad is destined to take 
to the air—at least to skim over the 
earth’s surface. Such mobility will en- 
hance its firepower and tactical celerity. 
But a heavy-duty fighting squad having 
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powerful than the present day squad. 


armored transport will also be neces- 
sary—and this type of squad may pos- 
sess only ground mobility until such 
time as technology can incorporate all 
desirable mobility-protective ingredients. 
For a long time to come, there will be 
need for two types of combat squads: 
the light squad that is highly air-mo- 
bile, and the heavy squad that is highly 
protected by armor. 

The day is still quite distant, but the 
era approaches, however, when multi- 
ple small units of powerfully armed sol- 
diers can quickly skim or fly in from 
scattered points to converge upon the 
results of massive firepower, to exploit 
its effects with their own high-magni- 
tude weapons, and then disperse to 
strike elsewhere. Conceivably, at some 
distant date, such small combat units— 
then possessing more than the fire- 
power-mobility of present-day compa- 
nies—could travel virtually in the wake 
of tactical missiles to arrive with im- 
pact and win final military decisions on 
the ground. As stricken enemy units 
move and flee, these heavily armed 
squads will fight and reconnoiter deep 
inside enemy territory to seek targets 
of opportunity—or be able to call in 
and guide in even heavier firepower 
from supporting units far to our rear. 

The fighting squad gained real prom- 
inence during the first half of our cen- 
tury. It is due for much greater promi- 
nence during the next half. 


Why the 


A horse-and-buggy-age order 


of message precedence is 


senseless in an era of micro- 


second communications 


Lieutenant Colonel 
BLAINE O. VOGT 


T isn’t surprising that few staff off- 

cers and commanders effectively ap- 
ply the current system of message 
precedence. 

First, there’s human nature. Natu- 
rally, any message I write is more 
urgent than any you write because it 
pertains to my activity; and my busi- 
ness, of course, is more important than 
yours, his, or theirs. 

Secondly, and even more pertinent, 
it takes a photographic memory and 
a lawyer's powers of interpretation to 
fix the various precedence designa- 
tions and the fine degrees of difference 
among them. Very few communicators 
can rattle off the definitions and ex- 
amples without referring to the book. 
It’s illogical to expect more from orig- 
inators of messages. 

Finally, every time a new weapon 
system is adopted or an unusual situa- 
tion develops, nicknames designed to 
flag and expedite related messages are 
inevitable. ‘This serves only to compli- 
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Flash Is Deferred 


cate and further confuse an already 
overly complex precedence system, The 
sad truth is that all this jockeying for 
first priority has been made unneces- 
sary by the high speed and capacity of 
modern communications, 

Our basic message precedence sys- 
tem has six separate classes: Flash, 
Emergency, Operational Immediate, 
Priority, Routine, Deferred. To these, 
add numerous flag-word designations 
such as Red Line, Blue Streak, Zippo, 
Express. Multiply these by the num- 
ber of services and allied commands 
and nations exchanging messages. Fi- 
nally, compound them all with addi- 
tional partitioning as more advanced 
weapons systems and vital defense 
plans are developed. In the end, you 
have misuse of precedence by message 
originators, and disregard of involved 
instructions. Often the ironic result is 
that all messages get what amounts to 
routine handling by the already 
harassed communicator who is over- 
whelmed with competing high priori- 
ties. In such circumstances, the Flash 
stands a real risk of becoming a 
Deferred message. 


The trend towards speed 
threatens congestion of arteries 
The struggle to achieve an ever 
higher, special prority is comparable 
to the race in the automobile industry 
to produce cars with phenomenal horse- 
power. Because of highway congestion 
and speed laws, 225-hp steeds strain- 
ing to go must follow the pace of com- 
paratively low-powered puddle-jump- 
ers. It takes a siren and controlled 
traffic direction to open a path that 
will unleash that power. Obviously, 
if every car were equipped with a 
siren, trafic engineers would give up, 
and the resulting congestion would 
again relegate all traffic to a snail's 
pace. The fire truck could well be too 
late to save the burning building. 
Just as transportation has advanced 
to today’s power plants on wheels, so 
has signal communications left behind 
the semaphore flag and the dot-dash 
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system for automation and near-auto- 
mation. Now we must adjust our 
thinking from words per minute to 
messages per minute. 

Our tactical communications  sys- 
tems, even in the smallest units, are 
immediately responsive to the needs 
of the commander. We have refine- 
ments such as teletypewriters which 
in conjunction with automatic process- 
ing devices increase speed and enhance 
security. Certain tactical weapons sys- 
tems and radar warning nets use 
computer-generated data that are trans- 
mitted in briefest form, automatically, 
and at high speeds, Ship-to-shore and 
air-to-ground signalling leave little to 
be desired. Today’s field army boasts 
an area communications system with 
a flexible grid configuration, connect- 


ing highly efficient message and circuit 
switching centers at link intersections. 
The trend is toward speed, reliability, 
and security. 

Strategic signal communications sys- 
tems also have developed to the point 
where the handling of messages is 
measured in minutes. Equipment be- 
ing developed will process average- 
length messages in seconds—and micro- 
second timing is not far away. 

Today’s global teletypewriter net- 
works are made up largely of fully 
automatic tape-relay centers. Under 
this concept, even though transmission 
is limited to conventional teletype- 
writer speeds (60 to 100 words a min- 
ute), the automatic feature reduces 
processing time to a negligible figure 
at any given point. 
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Each military service also operates 
an Automatic Data Processing System 
ADPS) network that transmits com- 
puter output between terminals in a 
fraction of the time it takes to transmit 
the same message in conventional form. 
The USAF Combat Logistics Network 
and the Army Switched Data Trans- 
mission Network are the most exten- 
sive of these complexes. They employ 
large switching and relay centers which 
multitude of addressee ter- 
minal stations. The Navy's system, 
while smaller, is expanding rapidly. 
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Further, in the foreseeable future, 
systems will be designed to eliminate 
the greatest delay factor of all: the 
administrative bottle necks between 
message writer and communications 
center, and between communications 
center and addressee. The proposed 
Unicom, for example, will provide 
customer-to-customer services for all 
transmission methods (voice, teletype- 
writer, data, facsimile, and video). 
Utopian? Absolutely not. Around the 
corner is more descriptive. 

Finally, future advances in signal 
communications will use earth satel- 
lites as relay stations to provide world- 
wide, instantaneous communications 
beyond the wildest dreams of pre- 
Explorer days. The space age will be 
a boon to the communicator, and we 
are advancing towards the day of satel- 
lite communications. 


The current system has 
outlived its usefulness 


What has all this to do with the 
simple business of message priority? 
The question should be reversed. The 
complex system we now use has out- 
lived its usefulness. Actually, it works 
against attaining maximum benefit 
from modern—and future ultra-modern 
—signal communications systems. It 
inserts an engineering problem into 
systems design that needlessly increases 
the complexity and cost of equipment. 
And when message processing is re- 
duced to seconds (and even micro- 
seconds), the subdivision of handling 
processes into six separate classifica- 
tions is not only expensive, but serves 
no useful purpose. 

Let’s eliminate built-in complexities, 
thereby reducing the cost of the ma- 
chine, facilitating the task of the oper- 
ator, and making things simple for the 
message originator. There can be no 
doubt that the current precedence sys- 
tem is archaic and needlessly complex. 
Surprisingly enough, as I have said, 
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the tendency seems to be toward 
greater complication rather than to- 
ward needed simplification. 

In view of the speed and reliability 
of today’s tactical and strategic signal 
communications, and the known im- 
provements of the immediate future, 
the six classes of priority should be 
reduced to two, with one supra-system 
category. Here is a comparison of the 
current system with the one I propose: 


Current 
Flash 
Emergency 
Operational Imme 
Priority | 
Routine [ 
Deferred 


Proposed 
Flash 


ues Operational 


Routine 


(None) 


In my system, Operational and Rou- 
tine constitute the two basic classes of 
priority; Flash is the supra-system des- 
ignation reserved for reports of initial 
contact with the enemy or emergency 
operational-combat messages. The defi- 
nition of Flash remains unchanged, 
but we would need even more strin- 
gent control of its use. 

To combine Emergency and Oper- 
ational Immediate into one classifica- 
tion—Operational—is entirely logical 
and will eliminate much confusion. 
It is safe to say that only a small per- 
centage of the readers of this article 
can cite the difference between Emer- 
gency and Operational Immediate. Use 
of the two has become a matter of 
preference without substantive reason 
on the part of originators, and the 
time difference in handling over high- 
speed communications networks is 
infinitesimal. Operational messages 
should be just that—nothing more. The 
definition should be simple, direct, and 
crystal clear. 


Non-operational should 
mean Routine 


Under the proposed system, Routine 
messages consolidate the current Prior- 
ity and Routine, throwing in Deferred 
for good measure as a supra-system 
label, if I may coin a prefix and a 
term. Again, the speed, capacity, and 
reliability of military communications 
obviate the need to recognize degrees 
of importance or urgency within an 
administrative classification. Therefore, 
all non-operational messages should 
bear a Routine label. 

Deferred has a psychologically un- 
healthy connotation and is eliminated 
from the proposed system. It was re- 
lated to the discussion of Routine 


since it is obvious that some messages 
should be handled on a deferred basis 
anyway. For example, a Routine mes- 
sage dispatched at 1600 hours to the 
Pentagon from Sixth Army Head- 
quarters in San Francisco would be 
tagged Deferred by the communicator, 
who should know that the cleaning 
staff has already taken over in Wash- 
ington (a difference in time of three 
hours). Other routine messages for 
delivery in the Pacific Time zone 
logically would be processed first, to 
insure delivery before the end of the 
normal duty day. 

Some diehard is going to point out 
that while many degrees of precedence 
now may be unnecessary to the com- 
municator, they still indicate to the 
addressee the order in which messages 
should be considered and acted upon. 
True, provided the originator is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the fine de- 
grees of precedence and makes a cal- 
culated, disinterested classification in 
every instance. The validity of this 
view also hinges on whether the ad- 
dressee agrees with the urgency as- 
signed by the originator in comparison 
with other actions outstanding on the 
receiving end. The current priority 
system violates one of the cardinal 
principles of war: Simplicity. 


y seems we have built up our case 
to the point where a few conclusions 
are in order. I think a two-level preced- 
ence system would (1) increase com- 
munications efficiency; (2) reduce the 
complexity and cost of signal equip- 
ment, particularly as we move progres- 
sively into the era of automation; (3) 
simplify the job of the operator; and 
(4) provide a workable, effective tool 
to ensure message writers the greatest 
benefit from signal services. 

Discussion of this subject among 
military communicators is increasing, 
especially among the procedures types. 
More than likely, soon that group will 
generate a formal proposal for a long- 
needed change. Human nature being 
what it is, we can anticipate opposition. 
If early agreement is to be reached, 
they will need support not only from 
their associates, but from their cus- 
tomers as well. 

We can hope that, as a logical corol- 
lary to any overhaul of the basic 
priority system, the invention and use 
of flag names will also be discouraged. 

Flash priority should be used in 
eliminating this costly vestige of the 
smoke-signal age. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


OUR ANTIQUATED INTERIOR GUARD 


Procedures have changed little since frontier days 


CAPT. HAROLD J. MEYER 


I find it difficult to understand why 
the ancient and outmoded interior 
guard system is still casually accepted 
in our modern nuclear army. Its func- 
tions are not fresh or current, and 
consequently interior guard makes little 
sense to the modern soldier and fails 
to satisfy the requirement for which 
it is used. Current interior guard pro- 
cedures have changed little since the 
days of the army of the frontier when 
its small posts lacked internal com- 
munications systems and artificial light- 
ing. Then as now, a guard provided 
security, prevented unauthorized entry 
and gave the commander a means of 
enforcing discipline. Through the years 
experience was gained and eventually 
the interior guard system was well for- 
malized with its eleven general orders. 
Its posting and mounting systems were 
excellent when all guard posts were 
within voice distance of the guardhouse 
and today’s influences did not exist. 
These conditions do not prevail today, 
yet we still carry on our interior se- 
curity under a set of rules that was 
suited to conditions at the turn of the 
century. 

Let me show you how obsolete is 
our internal guard duty system. 

You, Private A. Soldier, are the sen- 
tinel of Post No. 3. Being the type of 
soldier who exemplifies alertness and a 
desire to perform your duty to the ut- 
most of your ability, you thoroughly 
understand General Order No. 11: “To 
be especially watchful at night and, 
during the time for challenging, to 
challenge all persons on or near my 
post and to allow no one to pass with- 
out proper authority.” Bearing this gen- 
eral order in mind—in addition to the 
other ten plus the special ones—you 
walk your post in what you think is the 
finest military manner. Your post 
around the finance office is an im- 
portant one. Your movements as a 
sentinel are sharply done. 
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Suddenly you face a situation that 
causes you to falter. It is one that could 
be met at most major CONUS installa- 
tions and at some of our scattered for- 
eign bases. The post theater has ended 
the evening’s second showing and the 
building is being emptied. All the mo- 
vie-goers who leave by the main thea- 
ter’s south door empty onto your post. 

To challenge or not to challenge? 
(They are merely using the sidewalk 
to go to the parking lot, but I am sup- 
posed to challenge all persons on or 
near my post! Here comes Sergeant 
Jones—my sergeant—and his family. 
How can I challenge him? To hell with 
General Order No. 11 at a time like 
this!) 








On your next tour of guard duty 
you are the sentinel whose duty it is 
to secure the post ammunition dump. 
This is well beyond the center of the 
post. You spot a fire within the limits 
of the ammunition dump. General Or- 
der No. 8 says you are “to give the 
alarm in case of fire or disorder.” So 
you hurry to the telephone at one 
corner of your post, remove the handset 
and listen attentively for the operator's 
answer. There is none, While you wait 
and wait, the fire spreads. Still no 
answer from the operator. Obviously 
the telephone is dead. 

Now you must give warning about 
this fire; if you don’t serious damage 
and possibly injury may result. Go in 
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and put it out? The gate’s locked. Call 
the commander of the relief because 
this is a “case not covered by instruc- 
tions’? He is at the guardhouse, five 
miles from you and there are no other 
sentinels between you and him to relay 
your call, Fire a round of ammunition? 
You can’t, because special orders forbid. 

Now here is a situation where two 
of your general orders are nullified. 
It could arise on any Army post. 
We need a more contemporary ap- 
proach because both of these general 
orders restrict the sentinel’s action by 
their lack of currency and practicability. 

Now let’s move up the chain of 
command of interior guard. You are 
commander of the relief, and are thor- 
oughly familiar with and are capable 
of giving all pertinent commands nec- 
essary for relief posting. Now you 
know only too well that your study 
of the manual has in part been wasted, 
for you will not need to give these 
commands. It is rare for a new relief 
to march to distant posts. Nowadays 
they climb aboard some kind of vehicle 
and are taken there. They have to be 
taken because most guard posts are 
widely separated and do not lend them- 
selves to the obsolete ceremony of post- 
ing a relief. Yet you, commander of the 


relief, must know the formal procedure 
because at any moment your Officer of 
the Day might test you. 

You may think what I have said is 
exaggerated and somewhat colored. If 
you think it over you must admit that 
conditions at most of our posts for the 
most part do not lend themselves to our 
accepted rules of interior guard. Study 
any one of the general orders and you 
will discover that it is not in harmony 
with the current climate of military life. 
Visit any Army installation during the 
hours of darkness and you will find 
guard members violating the general 
orders because of local conditions and 
practices. Observe any sentinel and 
you will see how today’s conditions 
limit his full application of his general 
orders. 

Not only are the sentinel’s general 
orders examples of interior guard short- 
comings. Placed in proper perspective 
the entire system lacks value both from 
a teaching and a disciplinary stand- 
point. The artificial aspects of guard 
duty are demonstrated when we forbid 
sentinels to carry ammunition, when 
we drape printed special orders around 
their necks, when we cause a sentry to 
present arms when armed with a shot- 
gun, and when we prevent our non- 
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commissioned officers from running the 
guard in any but a purely mechanical 
way. 

So long as we have an Army scat- 
tered in garrisons we will need security 
measures. The miission of a security 
force on a modern post differs little 
from what it was years ago. I do take 
exception, however, with the way we 
do the guarding. It is interesting to 
note that in 57 years we have dropped 
one general order and made very minor 
modifications in the others. 

We have never hesitated to eliminate 
those things which study has proved 
are no longer needed. The mule, the 
bugle, and the command car are gone. 
It’s time we seriously studied our an- 
tiquated interior guard system. In the 
interest of progress a new system 
should be devised that will help a gar- 
rison commander accomplish his se- 
curity missions and at the same time 
contribute to the soldier’s philosophy. 


Captain Harold J. Meyer, Infantry, 
enlisted in 1943, was commissioned in 
1945, and served in Europe. He has 
been an assistant PMST, was with the 
Ist and 24th Infantry Divisions, and is 
now on duty with the Weapons De- 
partment, USAIS. 


Exchanges should result in better mutual understanding among all services 


COL. JOHN A. GAVIN 


The Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force all offer opportunities for selected 
career officers to attend certain ad- 
vanced schools conducted by one of 
the other services and later to serve on 
joint staffs. The advantages inherent in 
these exchanges are readily apparent. 

Another scheme explored by at least 
two of our service academies has been 
to send cadets of West Point to Annapo- 
lis, there to live for several weeks with 
their midshipman contemporaries, and 
vice versa. In this manner, each group 
has the opportunity to observe the cur- 
riculum and characteristics of their op- 
posite numbers. 

So we have on the one hand the 
youth undergoing officer training of a 
particular service; on the other, the 
more mature officer learning first-hand 
the characteristics, procedures, tactics, 
lingo and planning applicable to an- 


other service. I use the term “more 
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mature” advisedly, since the exchange 
of officer students begins at Leaven- 
worth level. One of the requirements 
for attendance at CGSC is that an ofh- 
cer must have completed “from 8 to 15 
years of promotion list service.” 

I think a serious void exists in our 
cross-training and education. What we 
need is to exchange officers in the pla- 
toon and company grades of all serv- 
ices. This can be handled on a TDY 
basis—say, 60 to 90 days. During their 
formative stage of development our 
young lieutenants should rub shoulders 
with their contemporaries of the other 
services. By doing this they get to know 
the demands placed on their counter- 
part junior officers. To do this, they 
must be assigned to duty with a unit 
of a comparable arm or service. It 
would be best if this were done during 
periods of scheduled exercises or ma- 
neuvers. While on these details ex- 
change officers should principally ob- 
serve and absorb. This would not pre- 


clude their assignment to selected du- 
ties commensurate with the training 
they undergo. Also, a limited exchange 
would be made to provide attendance 
at short courses conducted for com- 
pany officers of another service. 

Why this proposal? I'll be frank and 
say it is aimed primarily at reduc- 
ing some of the chaff and chatter— 
and sometimes caustic comments, an- 
nounced blatantly or by innuendo—by 
a great many people concerning the 
ofcer corps of another service. Al- 
though often such remarks are made 
in what seems a spirit of good fellow- 
ship, one cannot help but feel they re- 
flect the speaker's true feelings or 
opinions. How many times have you 
heard such expressions as “He’s noth- 
ing but an airborne chauffeur,” or “The 
Marines send their PIOs on patrols,” 
or “We just can’t provide the air sup- 
port requested,” or “Those dogfaces 
want the moon,” and so on. Many 
such comments come from young ofh- 
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cers, principally because they lack a 
proper understanding of the other 
fellow’s capabilities and limitations. 
Let our armed services give this 
proposal a try-out and, if it proves 
worthwhile, go for broke. If such cross- 
training brings only a better mutual 
understanding, it will be more than 
worth the cost. I believe much more 
benefit will accrue during the rubbing- 


off process. An officer will get the feel 
of another service and all it entails, in- 
cluding the plight of dependents, and 
will compare conditions in that service 
with those in his own. More significant 
will be the knowledge gained regard- 
ing the roles of all three services in 
the land-sea-air team. 

Such experiences should pay big 
dividends and clarify, amend, or dispel 
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LEAVE THE PAINT JOB ALONE 


If the Army wanted shiny paint jobs it would issue gloss paint 


MAJOR THOMAS W. BOWEN 


Each year the Army expends thou- 
sands of dollars and man-hours for 
paint. Each lot is carefully examined 
for quality by some technical service. 
It is tailored to meet the fighting man’s 
needs when it leaves the hands of the 
technical supply troops. 

Then each unit commander all the 
way down to the company gets out his 
paint paddle and goes to work—10 per 
cent of this, 40 per cent of that, and 
50 per cent of something else are the 
only things that will do for his men’s 
helmet liners. For days prior to the big 
parade, soldiers must sand and scrape 
to remove all the heat-resistant, water- 
repellent, non-reflective, rough-surfaced 
paint on which the research and de- 
velopment people have worked so long 
and so hard. Then they must apply the 
lieutenant’s, the captain’s or the gen- 
eral’s favorite brand. This paint job 
lasts only until the next parade, the 
next crisis, or the next commander, 
as the case may be. 

Why spend money at all to put the 
special finish on the helmet liner if 
that is not the paint job we want or the 
one we will keep? We might at least 
save the expense of that original sur- 
facing job and issue unpainted helmet 
liners. Then each junior-type helmet 
designer can have his own paint job 
put on with the first coat. 

If the current surface is what we 
want on the helmet liner, let’s have it 
as it is. When the time comes to paint, 
turn in the liners and have the job 
done by professionals. The money 
saved from the officers’ and men’s 
pockets alone could support the next 
charity drive instead of being spent for 
the “necessary,” additional non-issue 
portion of the “special” paint job. 

Of course, for real economy in dol- 
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lars and manpower we could extend 
our paint drive to vehicles. The dull, 
lusterless paint on our tanks is really 
quite good. You can touch it up and 
the spot-paint won’t look blotched. It 
doesn’t show dust or dirt as quickly as 
more shiny jobs. Furthermore it makes 
the camouflage job about twice as easy. 
But this paint doesn’t shine, it isn’t 
glossy. For those reasons it isn’t too 
popular. 

If the Army wanted shiny paint jobs 
it would issue gloss paint. Since it 
doesn’t want shiny jobs, let’s have the 


many preconceived unfavorable im- 
pressions. Let's give it a try. 


Colonel John A. Gavin, Infantry, 
Chief, General Division, Combat De- 
velopments Section of CONARC, has 
served on the staffs of several other 
high headquarters and of a service 
school. In Korea he commanded the 
31st Infantry. 


intestinal fortitude to tell the troops 
to apply the issue paint as prescribed 
by regulations and end the midnight, 
ulcer-raising sessions where we try to 
match Jones’s helmet liner only because 
the Old Man casually remarked, 
“That’s the best color I've seen on a 
helmet liner in years.” 


Major Thomas W. Bowen, Armor, 
who is currently doing graduate work 
at Vanderbilt University, wrote “Down- 
grade Division Staffs” in the December 
1959 issue. 
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STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND? 


Break the language barrier to make better friends 


MAJOR L. O. NUTTING 


Refresher courses at the schools of 
two combat arms within the past nine 
months afforded me some interesting, 
if unresearched observations. While my 
unsupported conclusions may appear 
to lack some validity, the indications 


| Warrant at least some comment. 


To the more than casual observ- 


| er it appears that after having been 


oriented by the Allied liaison sections 
and assigned to an American counselor- 
mentor, the Allied student is thrust 


| into an alien society and left to exist 
| pretty much by his own devices. 





In reality, this is not so much an 
indictment of the system as it is of 
Americans as individuals. It points up 
some character deficiencies which are 
national in scope. At the very least, it 
indicates selfishness, apathy, and poor 
breeding, and typifies the attitude of 
“me, my wife, my son and his wife” 
which permits no entry into what we 
consider our private domain. 

It is true that even in the cases of 
Allied students who speak English, a 
language barrier does remain to some 
extent. It seems we are unwilling to 
exert any effort beyond the minimum 
in courteous treatment. This condition 
appears more general among the junior- 
officer groups. Fortunate are the people 
concerned when two or more who 
speak the same language find them- 
selves in the same class or quarters. 
When this is not the case, foreign off- 
cers become “loners” or seek the associ- 
ation of others in the minority, rather 
than Americans as hosts. This last con- 
dition is quite general, even though the 
barrier becomes even more critical when 
English is the common though not na- 
tive tongue of either party. 

Aside from the fact that our casual 
treatment of our Allies reveals a dis- 
turbing rudeness, we suffer a substan- 
tial loss by our failure to gain from an 
interchange of cultural if not profes- 
sional ideas. It is not possible to measure 
the effect of our lack of cordiality to- 
ward these “strangers in a strange land.” 

Certainly we are underestimating the 
lasting value of a fellowship we should 
extend. Many of these students really 
have no democratic heritage and, as 
with their native countries, are only 
now enjoying a break from foreign 


rule. This is the first and only oppor- 


tunity for many to closely associate 
with what is held up to them as an 
ideal. A warm, helpful and more in- 
terested attitude on our part would do 
much to crystallize and solidify political 
concepts only recently adopted and 
which quite conceivably could operate 
to our future advantage. 

Most of these officers, if not all of 
them, look to the United States for 
moral and spiritual as well as political 
and military leadership. In fairness, we 
cannot offer the one without proffering 
the other, lest we create a partial vac- 
uum. Our armed services can better 
satisfy this obligation than any other 
agency, for only at home do we afford 
the observer a complete cross-section 
view of our great country. It is vital 
that the impression gained by the 
Allied student while in our midst ac- 
curately reflect the character upon 
which we pride ourselves as a nation. 
Let us not seek to outdo what seems to 
be our impression of certain foreign 
armies in our aloof relationships with 
these “outsiders.” 


Major Lowell O. Nutting, Armor, who 
came on active duty from the National 
Guard in 1950, is Armor advisor with 
the Washington Army National Guard. 


While the editors cannot speak for all 
CONUS stations, we have reasons for 
believing that the conditions decried by 
Major Nutting do not exist generally. 
For example, during the Christmas 
season, Allied students at one large 
post were included in the holiday 
events of several groups both at the 
post and in the neighboring city. To 
mention a few affairs, Girl Scout 
Troops, supervised by an _ enlisted 
WAG, entertained Allied students at 
a tea and a demonstration of the 
Scouts’ accomplishments. Forty-eight 
Allied officers (along with the wives 
of 13) were Christmas dinner guests 
at one of the city’s churches. The In- 
ternational Club of the local YMCA 
entertained some 15 to 20 Allied stu- 
dents at a buffet supper. The Lions 
Club had the ranking Allied student 
from each country, escorted by a Club 
member, as its Christmas dinner guest. 
These events indicate that some of the 
Army’s people, anyway, along with 
their civilian neighbors, realize the 
value of close relations with allies. 
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MOBILE 
RESUPPLY 


Logistic support that can keep pace with the Pentomic field army 


Colonel HAROLD E. NELSON 


T 0510 the army logistic operations center (ALOC) rep- 

resentative from the rear area security and damage con- 

trol center handed the assistant G4 operations officer the 
nuclear strike plot. 

Immediately the red FIREBALL light flashed on over the 
situation map. As the operations sergeant plotted ground 
zero and predicted fallout pattern, the information was read 
aloud. 

Almost in unison, ten hot-line telephones to each tech- 
nical service and to Gl and G5 were lifted as the representa- 
tives of the army logistic operations center alerted their 
respective sections to the strike, The technical services sec- 
tions in turn passed the information on to the major tech- 
nical services units. 

Meantime, additional information reaching the army lo- 
gistic operations center indicated the strike was of megaton 
force and that the predicted fallout pattern threatened one 
of the army’s complexes of technical services depots. 

Instantly these actions were taken in the ALOC: 





Colonel Harold E. Nelson, Corps of Engineers, a student 
at the Army War College, was Chief of the Plans and 
Operations Division of the G4 Section, Headquarters 
Third Army, when he wrote this article. He has served 
in four Engineer regiments, in positions from platoon 
leader to regimental commander, and was road locator 
on the Alaskan Highway. Other assignments included 
a tour as instructor in combat engineering at The In- 
fantry School and as Engineer of IX Corps in AFFE. 
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» Advanced logistical command (ADLOG) convoys ap- 
proaching the fallout area were re-routed to rendezvous 
points, there to await further instructions. 

> An alternate depot complex area was designated and space 
allocated each technical service. Each service was requested 
to dispatch an advanced party to the new area. 

>» A new approach route to the depot complex was selected 
and passed to the advanced logistical command. 

>» An evacuation route from the stricken area to the new 
depot complex was selected. Technical services chiefs were 
requested to evacuate units at their own discretion. 

These actions were completed by 0600. 

At 0620 the plan was briefed over closed circuit television 
for the army commander, the chief of staff, and interested 
staff sections. 

This sequence became typical in many actions handled by 
the army logistic operations center as a part of a mobile 
replenishment concept (MRC) of logistic support of the 
field army, as played by Third Army in its annual command 
post exercise, Lucky Delta, held at Fort Gordon, Georgia, 
in early 1959. This exercise involved some 4,600 players 
and site support personnel representing and supporting 43 
major active and inactive units in Third Army’s area. 

The army commander, Lieutenant General Clark L. Ruff- 
ner, in reviewing other exercises, noted the lack of realistic 
logistic play and directed that action be taken to insure 
that tactical play be included in any Third Army exercise 
only if it could be supported logistically. He directed that 
when situations arose where current doctrine was not com- 
plete, a concept be developed for exercise play to insure 
conformity with current tactical doctrine. Through frequent 
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and detailed briefings he provided the necessary guidance 
and command approval to make the concept a workable exer- 
cise device. 


Logistics with realism and substance 


The mobile replenishment concept is a training device 
developed by Third Army’s G4 and technical services sections 
to provide realism and substance to logistic play in field 
exercises. It is designed to inject a tempo of logistic play 
compatible with the mobile forces’ concept of tactical oper- 
ations. 

The mobile replenishment concept includes elements taken 
from current studies and field practices, including airborne, 
armor, and naval practices. It combines them, with some 
original ideas, into a pattern aimed at creating new interest 
in the dynamic field of army logistics. 

The basis of the mobile replenishment concept is shown 
in Figure 1. This drawing illustrates the relationship be- 
tween a basic fighting unit (the division) and the next higher 
headquarters which exercises tactical control and provides 
administrative support (in this instance an army head- 
quarters). Beyond this is a service support organization, 
or advanced logistical command, dedicated entirely to serv- 
ice support. 

The goal of a fighting unit is victory and survival. This 
is accomplished within a radius of operations which depends 
on the unit’s self-service capability and its capacity to carry 


supplies; in other words, a measure of the unit’s self-suffi- 
ciency. Its mobility beyond this radius of operations de- 
pends on adequate and frequent replenishment. 

The radius of operations of the next higher headquarters 
depends upon its ability to determine the requirements of 
the subordinate unit and to acquire and deliver the needed 
supplies and services. 

From the base of operations forward, we deal in bulk 
tonnage and highly specialized technical support. However, 
from army headquarters forward, support must be highly 
selective as to type, quantity, location, and time of supplies 
and services required. 


Stock levels reduced many days 


The mobile replenishment concept provides for the re- 
supply of units along the tactical axis of advance regardless 
of location of neighboring units, over surface and air routes 
—from army depot complexes made up of technical services 
depots—to replenishment areas, or transfer points, located 
in division and corps areas where supplies are transferred 
to the using unit. Demands come daily from tactical units 
over teletype and their commanders also designate the loca- 
tion of replenishment areas. Technical services depot stocks 
are reduced from ten to five days. A safety factor is built 
into the system in the form of a cache of supplies called 
a survival dump. This is placed well forward in each corps 
area. 


Army Logistic Operations Center at work. Most promising mobile shelters are collapsible air-inflated tent-like structures 
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Pipelines are extended as far forward as possible. From 
there, forward bulk transportation is used rather than de- 
pending entirely on exchange of five-gallon cans. 

Instead of evacuating economically repairable vehicles 
to the rear, they are moved laterally to maintenance holding 
areas where they are repaired or held until the corps rear 
boundary advances. 

Mass casualties are treated by special medical teams 
flown into the disaster area. 

Maximum use is made of support from the advanced 
logistical command and the theater army logistical command 
(TALOG) by moving supplies directly to replenishment 
areas in ADLOG transportation. 

The entire operation is coordinated by the army logistic 
operations center at army main. 


The supply plan is the most detailed and in many ways 
the most important part of the mobile replenishment con- 
cept. Figure 2 shows the flow of demand information, or 
daily teletype, from requesting unit to army logistic opera- 
tions center, each technical service, and the central stock 
control point (CSCP). From the central stock control point 
the information passes by transviewer to each technical 
services depot and if necessary to advanced logistical com- 
mand or theater army logistical command. Based on the 
daily teletypes, army logistic operations center makes up a 
replenishment directive to coordinate the loading of supplies 
at rendezvous points for movement forward to the replenish- 
ment areas by air or by surface vehicle. 

A survival dump contains pre-packaged, essential survival 
supplies for two divisions for two days. Authority to draw 


Figure 1. Service support in combat 
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from these dumps rests with the corps commander. He in 
turn must acquire and move them forward as the tactical 
situation develops and available transportation permits. 

Security for replenishment convoys, which move by in- 
filtration, is provided by the rear area security and damage 
controller, 

One half of the divisions and one half of the corps and 
army troops are replenished on alternate days, each delivery 
consisting of two days’ supply. 

Emergency supplies are called Blue Streak Requirements, 
and go direct to the army logistic operations center when 
the demand arises. 

Infrequently used articles of resupply are stocked and 
pre-packaged at army and at advanced logistical command 
for delivery by air on an on-call basis. 

Services, like supplies, are brought forward to the tactical 
units. Direct-support technical services units and Army air- 
craft (to transport specialists to the area where they are 
needed) are essential parts of the plan. 

In reality, the army logistic operations center is the former 
G4 operations division augmented by representatives from 
the other G4 divisions, each technical service, and Gl and 
GS, It merely formalizes an informal staff relationship that 
has always existed among various action officers. By group- 
ing them together in one place and giving them better com- 
munications, and thus better information, we increase the 
efficiency of logistic operations. 


More than a coordinating agency 


The army logistic operations center is not meant to usurp 
the authority or responsibility of any staff section. Its over- 
all authority to act is determined by prerogatives delegated 
to their ALOC representatives by the respective section 
chiefs. 

The army logistic operations center is more than an agency 
that coordinates the distribution of supplies. As the battle- 
field becomes deeper and tactical operations more fluid, there 
is need for a means of coordinating the activities of the 
more than a hundred thousand troops in the army service 
area and the demands placed upon them by the rear area se- 
curity controller (RASC), the technical services chiefs, and 
other clements of the army staff. The army logistic operations 
center provides this medium, as we said in the beginning. 
It is also meant to assist in coordinating the activities of 
all service troops and agencies. 

The success of the army logistic operations center de- 
pends directly upon adequate communications both to op- 
erating units and within the staff. Closed circuit television as 
used in Lucky Delta promises improved intra-staff action 
during logistical operations. 

The army logistic operations center may be the fore- 
runner of an administrative support operations center 
(ADSOC) which would include Gl and GS as well as 
G4. We consider it essential that the logistics center develop 
further under the direction of the G4, with Gl and G5 
participating, before an administrative support operations 
center is utilized. 

Rear area security and damage control during the exer- 
cise followed current doctrine as formulated by the Com- 
mand and General Staff College. The rear area security and 
damage control center, a special staff section of the army 
staff, was played by the 412th Engineer Brigade, an Army 
Reserve unit from Vicksburg, Mississippi. Within current 
doctrine, the play of this unit was outstanding. 
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The mobile replenishment concept recognizes the need 
for more clear-cut security and damage control doctrine. 
The responsibilities of the rear area security controller dur- 
ing a security or damage control incident far exceed those 
normally assigned to a staff section chief. Under current 
practices, it is possible that units in the rear area might 
receive instructions simultaneously from several different 
sources. 

The mobile replenishment study indicated that the prob- 
lem would be solved by using a deputy army commander 
for administrative support, or an army support commander, 
either of whom would have command authority over army 
service arca operations, including security and damage con- 
trol. We further visualize that such a commander would use 
an army logistic operations center or an administrative sup- 
port operations center to coordinate rear area affairs. We con- 
template using a deputy army commander for administrative 
support in Third Army’s Lucky Echo, to be played in 1960. 

We gave considerable thought to the type of shelter re- 
quired in the field for an army logistic operations center and 
the other elements of the G4 section. During Lucky Delta a 
set of the mobile command post equipment developed for the 
army Operations center (now called the field army tactical op- 
erations center) was used. Although use of this equipment 
was economical and it was immediately available for our 
exercise, its weight, cost and size make it not entirely satis- 
factory. 

The ultimate solution seems to be collapsible equipment 
that can be transported in aircraft of the C-123 type, easily 
camouflaged, yet accommodate the varied equipment the 
staff uses in the logistical area. The air-inflated shelter 
appears to be the logical answer. Two such shelters were 
on display during Lucky Delta. Aside from the need for 
standby powcr for inflating and the problem of gasproofing, 
this shelter scems adequate. Current plans contemplate using 
an air-inflated shelter or similar equipment in the logistic 
area during Lucky Echo. 


Objectives of the concept 


We can now outline the objectives of the mobile replenish- 
ment concept: centralized control with decentralized oper- 
ations; unit distribution of supplics and services; retention 
of technical services functions and responsibilities; maxi- 
mum use of intra-theater ADLOG and TALOG transporta- 
tion; reduced supply levels; dispersed depot complexes rather 
than gencral depots; use of maintenance holding areas and 
mobile contact teams; centralized coordination through an 
operations center; adequate communications between divi- 
sion and army; an adequate program for surface and air 
transportation; simplified techniques for determining demand 
and delivery and transfer of required supplies; responsive- 
ness, timeliness, adequacy, quality, mobility, and flexibility. 

Much of the effort of the logistic staff in preparing for 
Lucky Delta consisted of preparing an instructional brochure 
on the mobile replenishment concept plus detailed indoctrina- 
tion of active and inactive player units. In addition, an 
extensive bricfing arrangement and a display area were 
established in the logistic area. Although the display area 
was set up primarily to show the latest developments to 
personnel of the Army Reserve and National Guard, it 
also proved of considerable interest to civilians living near 
Fort Gordon. 

Although the results of Lucky Delta were still to be 
evaluated while this was being written, it is already apparent 
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Figure 2. Demand and supply flow 


that the mobile replenishment concept provided more logistic 
play than was experienced in any previous command post 
exercise held in Third Army. Likewise, for the first time, 
the army logistic operations center provided a central means 
of coordinating the many and varicd clements of logistic 
operations. Closed circuit television offers excellent op- 
portunities for improving intra-staff communication in the 
logistic area. 

We need further improvement in the mechanics of apply- 
ing the mobile replenishment center to exercise play if we 
are to obtain the maximum benefits. As in all things new, 
before the full value of the mobile replenishment center can 
be achieved, many techniques and procedures remain yet 
to be perfected. During Lucky Delta all staff elements were 
inclined to rely on the ALOC for information and action 
that other staff elements were better prepared to handle. 
This fault will be corrected in future exercises by changing 
the scenario and control plan. 

Much remains to be done toward improving communica- 
tions—particularly in the transmission of daily requirements 
over teletype and the conversion of this information to 
automatic data processing system punch cards or tape, or 
both. 
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The small size of the mobile field equipment used by 
the army logistic operations center resulted in cramped 
quarters, crowding, and reduced efficiency in some areas. 
The ALOC proved to be a focal point of observer interest, 
thus further complicating internal operations. Because of 
the important instructional value of the center observer, 
more space must be provided in future exercises. 

The concept will achieve even greater value when we can 
inject a more detailed supply play. For Lucky Echo we 
are considering a token depot system using transceivers and 
facsimile supplics with envelope carriers. 

Regardless of the need for developing better procedures 
and techniques, the mobile replenishment concept provides 
a much needed apparatus to insure that logistical training 
during field exercises is compatible with the latest tactical 
doctrine. Since it follows broad general lines and includes 
maximum flexibility, the concept can readily be adapted 
to exercises based on any and all types of small- and large- 
scale warfare. It is designed to take maximum advantage 
of the new mechanical developments and of the increased 
airlines of communication. It will work with either the ad- 
ministrative corps or the corps-less army. In short, it offers 
much promise for future application in field exercises. 
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RECONDO 


Patrol of Opportunity 


T the 101st Airborne Division’s Re- 
condo School we are teaching a 

new concept in patrolling. It is tailored 
to fit the dispersion and fluidity of the 
atomic battlefield as well as nuclear- 
free combat. 

The two types of patrol in our cur- 
rent doctrine are the combat patrol and 
the reconnaissance patrol. A third type 
which we foresee being added to Army 
doctrine is the Recondo patrol of op 
portunity. 

Major General W. C. Westmore- 
land, 101st Airborne Division com- 
mander, named this new concept Re- 
condo, and gave the idea wholehearted 
endorsement. The concept was also 
examined by Brigadier General S. L. 
A. Marshall, who became enthusiastic. 
He recalled that patrols of this type 
were used during World War II; how- 
ever, they were really recon patrols or 


combat patrols which were not sup- 





Major Lewis L. Millett, Infantry, was 
commissioned in 1944 after battle 
service in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy. He was awarded the Medal 
of Honor for leading Company E, 
27th Infantry, in Korea in what has 
been called “the most vicious and 
successful” bayonet attack since Cold 
Harbor. 
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Major LEWIS L. MILLETT 


The swing-out across the river pen- 
dulum fashion, using a long rope 
anchored to a tree on the far side 


posed to do any trouble-shooting. Gen- 
eral Marshall had recommended utiliz- 
ing such patrols in clearing certain Pa- 
cific islands. 

Recondo is dedicated to the domina- 
tion of certain areas of the battlefield 
by small, aggressive, roving patrols of 
opportunity which have not been as- 
signed a definite reconnaissance or 
combat mission, The leader is free to 
travel over his assigned area in a 
“check route,” causing as much dam- 
age to the enemy as possible. We give 
our troopers the usual patrol order ex- 
cept that the mission paragraph states: 
“Execute a Recondo patrol in the area 
bounded by [so and so], from X hours 
until X plus 6 hours.” Using their skill 
under trained patrol leaders, our, Re- 
condos go over their areas in a check 
route which the patrol leader has 
planned. 

When the Recondo leader sights a 
target he quickly estimates the situa- 
tion and decides on his course of ac- 
tion, which might range from a recon- 
naissance or a few rounds of well- 
placed harassing fire to a full-scale raid. 

Why do we need this type of patrol? 
Among other things, Recondo has the 
advantage of a fast start and the ability 
to act as the situation demands, instead 
of as the mission dictates. The idea of 
a reconnaissance patrol returning from 
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Three different hitches are used in repelling, according to the mission and whether the 
soldier is moving light or loaded. The danger is rope burn more than collision with the cliff 
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Two soldiers form a raft, using 
rifles for the frame and ponchos 
for the cover. Within the raft, all 
equipment is towed across dry 


its mission with the information that an 
unprotected enemy CP is located be 
hind Hill 609 is ridiculous. If the CP 
is unprotected, why didn’t the patrol 
destroy it? The target probably will 
have moved or the situation have 
changed before G3 can plan a combat 
patrol to hit it. 

Sometimes combat patrols are sent 
out with a definite mission. On the 
way, a more valuable target may ap 
pear; however, the patrol cannot af 
ford to attack, since that would jeop 
ardize its mission. In the war of the 


future, we need a more flexible con 
cept, and Recondo gives us that. In 
the fluid or uncertain situation, the 
Recondo soldier is in his element. He 
can act on his own initiative and at- 
tack important targets of opportunity, 
where a more conventional type of 


The patrol at its final briefing before starting on a 36-hour grind through swamps and hills 











patrol could not be planned until the 
situation became more clarified. Re 
condo is not meant to replace the com- 
bat and recon patrol, but rather to sup- 
plement them where fast action and 
flexibility are the keynote. 

For example, as soon as a unit takes 
its objective, the troops reorganize. 
Everyone gets busy digging in, ammu- 
nition is distributed, security is estab- 
lished, and other chores done. During 
this time the enemy is disorganized by 
his expulsion from the objective. This 
is the time when a Recondo patrol 
sent out by the reserve could pursue 
and raise hell with the enemy, pre- 
venting his reorganization and hinder- 
ing his counterattack. 

During defensive phases our actions 
are somewhat passive. Recondo is an 
offensive concept, and would fill the 
bill to patrol between our spread-out 
defensive positions on the modern 
battlefield, thereby dominating the area 
instead of passively defending it. 

The versatile Recondo patrol can be 
used to screen the front of a withdraw- 
ing company. The enemy, harassed by 


Sgt. Felix M. Meza shows the look of 
the patrol leader just before jump-off 
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er 
nig, 


Recondos get the general patrol order based on 
the fast-moving situation of the atomic battlefield 


the offensive-minded Recondos, would 
never guess that a company was with- 
drawing behind this patrol. 

If a battle group is to make an ap- 
proach march tomorrow, a Recondo 
patrol with a radio can be sent out 
today to develop the situation in the 
area of advance. With the Recondo 
patrol out there, the point of tomor- 
row’s advance will not get the shellack- 
ing it would have. If the enemy has 
set up a rear-slope defense on Hill 502, 
Recondo can act and let the group 
know. 

A few small actions, especially at 
night, can cause a great deal of con- 
fusion in rear areas. During a recent 
division exercise, Eagle Post, 20 of our 
school trainees jumped into a battle 
group’s airhead on Recondo missions. 
Sixty per cent of these troopers were 
captured before they could get free of 
their chutes. However, the remaining 
eight caused extensive havoc and con- 
fusion by cutting communications lines 
and sneaking in and destroying com- 
mand posts and fire direction centers. 
The Aggressor unit never found out 
how many Recondos went uncaptured. 


The sporadic actions here and there 
caused the number to be greatly over- 
estimated; consequently Aggressor had 
to commit his reserve unit. 

Experienced noncommissioned ofh- 
cers who have planned and led Re 
condo patrols, which are now part of 
our training curriculum, agree that this 
concept fits the American soldier's men- 
tality. The greatest trait of our soldier 
is his initiative. We know that our sol- 
dier can act on his own, and we are 
basing our training methods on this, 
our greatest asset. We have found 
experienced noncommissioned officers 
very enthusiastic over the Recondo con 
cept. It is something they would vol 
unteer for in combat. 

The leader of a Recondo patrol must 
be skilled in map reading and trained 
in ranger-type tactics. Ranger schools 
and others like our Recondo training 
are turning out this type of soldier. 

The spirit of Recondo—the patrol of 
opportunity—is the same as that which 
motivated the Minute Man who har- 
assed the enemy from Concord to Bos- 
ton, and the Indian fighter who beat 


his opponent at his own game. 
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The Thirteenth Step 


so te mi 


|‘ contemplating the almost unbelievable develop- 
ment in the speed, range and destructiveness of 
modern weapons, we sometimes lose sight of the fact 
that these developments are based upon some relative- 
ly simple truths, existent since man (and we use this 
in its collective sense) first engaged man in combat: 
> If equally armed, the desire through ruse, tech- 
nique, or tactic to gain an advantage over an enemy. 
>» To develop a weapon which will give him the ad- 
vantage by over-reaching his enemy. 

> The desire to deliver his weapon rather than thrust 
it against an antagonist. 

> The penalty for too rigid adherence to a traditional 
weapon or tactic. 

>» Man’s tendency to refuse to rearm in peacetime 
with new and untried weapons but, instead, to in- 
troduce them on a piecemeal basis in wartime while 
maintaining and using traditional weapons until their 
effectiveness in combat has been invalidated. 

> That man’s desire to over-reach and to achieve 
greater kill per weapon has forced his opponent to 
increased dispersion, leading to a transition from bat- 
tlefields within countries to countries within battle- 
fields. 





Colonel Russell V. Ritchey, USAF, Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations, SHAPE, has also served in 
the Infantry, Cavalry, and Medical Corps. He was a 
second lieutenant of Infantry Reserve when he wrote 
“Active Duty Preference” in the Infantry Journal for 
November-December 1932. 
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> The refusal to intentionally destroy himself so as 
to destroy his enemy. 

The last factor needs some further explanation. 
It does not mean the individual men or units who, 
maintaining perspective in the battlefield environ- 
ment, deliberately sacrifice themselves for a greater 
victory but, rather, applies to man as a whole—a 
nation or a state. To simplify this contention, a man 
defending his house and family would not destroy 
his house and family to annihilate his adversary, for 
his victory would be meaningless. On the other hand, 
he might do so to save a community, but this is the 
exception to the rule and would be less likely to 
occur in a nation. In any case, it seems that to avoid 
such decision is the fundamental basis for all weap- 
ons development, the other factors being subsidiary. 

In considering the twelve major steps in weapons 
development throughout the history of war and in 
contemplating the prospects of the vital Thirteenth 
Step to come, we should keep these factors in mind. 

Advances in weapons have not always come dur- 
ing easily definable and specific periods but, rather, 
due to the traditional conservatism of military men, 
have been used piecemeal by their supporters, there- 
by sacrificing any advantage their unannounced and 
massive use on the battlefield might have gained. Nev- 
ertheless, the more rapid conversion to a weapon 
newer and more powerful than one’s enemy possesses 
has served to change the course of history. 

I propose to illustrate the 13 Steps in weapons 
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development toward total war. Each step follows a 
pattern common to all: man’s desire to over-reach 
his opponent’s weapon, thereby bringing about his 
destruction while striving to insure his own security 
and survival. This urge contains the seeds of both 
his destruction and defeat. 


First step: 
Man against man, unarmed 

It is not my purpose to determine why men fight 
but, rather, to examine under what conditions they 
will fight and the impact of weapons on war. 


Without much doubt, men first fought with their 
fists. To win, under these conditions, required strength, 
stamina and skill. Under these conditions, men pos- 
sessing these attributes could not be defeated by less- 
er men. Furthermore, combatants suffered consider- 
ably in any fist fight or wrestling encounter for they 
must have accepted punishment to give it. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that weaker, smaller, and more 
cunning men sought an advantage by weighting their 
arm or by somehow lengthening their arm’s reach; 
hence, the word “arm” for weapon. 


Second step: 
The cutting blade, sword over man 


The blade didn’t develop overnight, but eventually 
came into existence through clubs, stone hammers, 
and other crude hand weapons. The blade, either 
for cutting or thrusting, reached the peak of its ef- 
ficiency under the Romans and later the Spanish. 
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Along with the advent of the offensive “arms,” 
man, at the same time, sought to counter them by 
defensive measures to avoid their full impact. He 
did this by hiding behind trees or rocks; later he 
used sticks, brush and shields made from wood, 
leather and, finally, metal. 

Later he covered his body, his head, arms, chest 
or legs with defenses against the sword. However, like 
most defenses, they curtailed mobility and utimately 
limited the amount of armor a man could wear and 
still march and fight offensively. 

When Tacitus first described the Germans, they 
were “without helmet or armor, with weak shields 
of wickerwork, and armed with the javelin.” In 
other words, they were still in a primitive stage of 
warfare, undisciplined, and unable to fight with shock 
weapons. It was during this era that the cutting sword 
built an empire. 

In the face of the Roman sword and its dominance 
for more than 300 years, the barbarian learned much. 
Adrianople, in A. D. 378, ended the supremacy of 
the Roman infantryman and his sword. 

Third step: 
Lance over sword 

Adrianople ushered in the mounted warrior. On a 
fleet horse and lightly armed with the lance, the 
Frank and German not only brought the shock of 
his horse against the swordsman, but his lance over- 
reached the sword. Together they spelled the end of 
the swordsman as a dominant factor in war. 
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Fourth step: 
Armored horseman over mounted warrior 

In 814 A. D. the armored horseman replaced the una- 
dorned warrior, It was natural that this should develop. Of- 
fensively, the mounted man was superior to the dismounted, 
because of the speed, weight, and height of his horse. Since 
hand weapons were equal, the man-and-horse combination 
gained the advantage, which was held for several centuries 
against the footman—with one notable exception. 

The increasing effectiveness of the mounted warrior natu- 
rally led to his presence in numbers in all armies. However, 
once cavalry became common to all armies, its major weak- 
ness readily became apparent. Cavalry was an offensive arm, 
incapable of taking up a defensive position. If it tried, it had 
to dismount. If it dismounted it became infantry and was 
vulnerable to mounted troops. 

The next logical step was to take their defense with them; 
so the horse and rider became armored. The impact of this 
development became significant at the battle of Tours in 
A. D. 814, which began the era of the heavily armored 
knight. This lasted until the battle of Crecy in 1346, where 
ended forever the dominant role of armored horse cavalry. 


Fifth step: 
Mounted lance over mounted sword 

Between 814 and 1346 A. D., the mounted weapon went 
through a cycle similar to that which occurred on the 
ground. The sword, the mace and similar weapons were 
tried and gradually gave way to the lance as the primary 
weapon. Properly handled, the lance could disable or unhorse 
the rider. On the ground the footman could get into the 
horseman’s armor and finish him off. 

It was obvious, then, that the speed, shock and armor 
of the mounted man armed with the over-reaching lance 
would dominate the battlefield. Actually, the advances of 
armor on horse and rider for the purpose of creating mobile 
defense gradually made war so costly that only the wealthy 
could afford to prosecute it. Warfare, as a result, was 
taken out of the sphere of the common man, or the mass, 
and conducted by the wealthy states and their nobility. 


It was only natural that by using the horse as a means 
of mobility, each combatant would attempt to over-reach 
his opponent by developing the longest, strongest, lightest 
lance possible. At the same time, he might armor himself 
sufficiently so as to make injury almost impossible. 

As we know, armor reached such a tremendous weight 
that a knight had to be lifted into the saddle by mechanical 
means. Once unhorsed, however, he became hopelessly in- 
effective as a fighter, for he couldn’t get on his feet. 

Needless to say, the weight of defensive armor contributed 
to his disappearance from the battlefield. 


Sixth step: 
Longbow over mounted and armored lance 


In this change, we see one of the outstanding examples 
of traditional beliefs effectively blinding a nation to the 
power of a new weapon in the hands of a potential enemy. 
The armored horseman had become a class, a culture and, 
most certainly, a traditional symbol of power. Therefore, 
so long as the French chivalry was not challenged to physical 
combat, it could remain a “symbol.” 

Furthermore, war was considered solely the privilege 
of this class which, in effect, said that war in Europe was 
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the right of chivalry only. Because of this tradition identically 
equipped forces met, as in a football game, to settle the 
issues. France’s firm belief in mounted and armored lance 
blinded her to the success of the longbow in England and 
Wales. The end came with the battle of Crecy in 1346. 
Here more than 1,500 of the French chivalry were killed 
or wounded against an English loss of only 40 bowmen. 


Due to the loss of many chargers, the French wrongly 
assessed that knights should dismount and give battle on 
foot. Ten years later, at Poitiers, they again threw their 
armor against English bowmen, but in this action the French, 
again dismounted, were so heavily armored that they became 
quickly exhausted and were easily disposed of by the bow- 
men. However, the tradition of weapons is difficult to 
overcome, particularly when they haven't changed for cen- 
turies. In such cases, the uses of the weapons become strict- 
ly bound by rules, practices and rituals. This possibly ac- 
counts for the fact that as late as 1415, at Agincourt, the 
French were to make a final try to win battles with an 
obsolete weapon and national tactic. 


Seventh step: 
Firearm over bow 


Acceptance of any new weapon is neither absolute nor 
readily identified by a specific date. This is true because 
military forces are ultra-conservative where new and untried 
weapons are concerned. There are two reasons for this 
attitude: (1) The reluctance of a military group to give 
up a weapon in which a national expertise has been devel- 
oped and in which specific training, tactics and tradition 
have been firmly entrenched. (2) The danger of accepting 
wholeheartedly new and untried weapons and tactics, thereby 
risking national disaster. 

History reflects that usually new weapons are first tried 
on a small scale while being backed up by the currently 
conventional weapons, as we saw in both World Wars. 


Furthermore, often the new weapon is supported by a 
revolutionary or pioneering group firmly convinced of its 
effectiveness who take it into battle to prove its value. This 
practice has usually denied the new weapon the impact it 
could have produced and, at the same time, accounts for 
almost simultaneous worldwide development of such weap- 
ons. Armies have also been more prone to equip themselves 
with new types of weapons after a war has started rather 
than before it commences. The reason is that the opportunity 
readily exists in time of war to test new weapons. 

Major General J. F. C. Fuller, in his Military History of 
the Western World, says that the first mention of gunpowder 
appeared in one of Bacon’s writings in 1249. The early men- 
tion of cannon appeared in Arabic dated 1204, and in 
Europe between 1313 and 1326. However, as is usual with 
new weapons, either the unreliability or bulkiness of the 
first firearms made their use so limited that they did not 
become a decisive factor in war for some time. 


The handgun called hakenbuchse in Germany, arquebus 
in France, and caliver in England was the first true infantry 
firearm. At first its use was limited, however, by weight, 
range and the length of time it took to reload. Before it 
could replace the bow, it had to be easily carried, rapidly 
reloaded, and over-reach the arrow. Also, it had to be 
produced in sufficient numbers to adequately arm the foot 


troops. Firearms, not relying on personal strength, made all 
men tall and democratized fighting. 
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REPORT FROM ARMA 


The Missile Train—Mobile Sunday Punch 


In the foreground above is the mis- 
sile train—a hit-and-run Sunday 
punch for our modern Army. In 
event of war, the train could fire a 
missile with nuclear warhead, move 
rapidly miles away, then fire other 
missiles . . . without becoming a 
vulnerable stationary target itself. 
The missile train would be an ever- 
present threat to the enemy’s tac- 
tical units over a wide area. 


For such imaginative projects as 
the missile train, which combines 
maximum mobility with maximum 
firepower, ARMA has developed an 
equally imaginative universal navi- 
gation system. Not only can ARMA 
systems rapidly locate and aim all 
types of Army missiles, but they 
are applicable to all types of land, 
sea and air operations. To the 
Army, ARMA offers precise vehic- 


ular navigation systems for use in 
artillery and missile survey, com- 
bat vehicles, tanks, and helicopters 
as well as remote control types for 
mine detection and atomic blast 
survey. Precision navigation sys- 
tems are ARMA’s business from 
ships to ICBM’s and—beyond. 

ARMA, Garden City, N. Y., a divi- 
sion of American Bosch Arma 
Corp. ... the future is our business. 


Attention, Engineers: Write to E. C. Lester, Emp. Supv., about career openings in R&D programs. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Colonel Sir John Smyth wrote to the Privy Council in 
1591, “The bow is a simple weapon; firearms are very 
complicated things which get out of order in many ways 
a very heavy weapon and tires out soldiers on the march.” 
[he Chevalier Bayard so hated the firearm that musketeers, 
when captured, were hanged on the spot. 

It could be said that almost three hundred years elapsed 
between the invention of gunpowder and the effective de- 
velopment of the musket, during which time the bow, pike, 
lance and sword filled in the interval while the musketeer 
reloaded. The grenade and bayonet were developed during 
this period for the same purpose, So far, no new weapon 
alone had ever dominated a battlefield or won a war. 


Eighth step: 
The field fortification over the firearm 

Field fortifications per se are not peculiar to this era, 
for the rapidity of construction and efficiency of the Roman 
fortified camp are well known to all military scholars. How- 
ever, the individual earthwork, trench, foxhole, or barrier 
was more or less a product of this period. 

While the bow was deadly against clumsy, slow-moving 
chivalry, a sturdy buckler, helmet and body armor afforded 
some protection. The firearm, however, ended this protection. 

Since firearms were effective at 60 to 100 yards, it meant 
that both sides must march to within this range before 
firing. Because armor was of little use it wasn’t worn, and 
the slaughter was terrible. We have, then, an impasse in 
which attacker and defender suffered equally appalling losses. 
This led to the development of a defensive technique 
which gave greater advantage to the poorly led or the un- 
trained. This further bore out the fact that seldom will man 
for long accept battle on an equal basis without resorting 
to some material advantage. In other words, no longer able 
to carry his defense he builds a stationary one and stays 
behind it, thereby forcing the offensive to come to him. 

History provides countless examples of the futility of 
open assault against fortified positions, or at least the ac- 
ceptance of heavy losses to carry such positions. This con- 
dition led to the next over-reach. 


Ninth step: 
Artillery over fortification 

The improvement in artillery’s range, accuracy and mo- 
bility made it readily available to break up fortifications, 
through which infantry could successfully assault. Its range 
or over-reach also permitted attack upon enemy positions 
without subjecting one’s own infantry to rifle fire. 

At the same time, it introduced man to a new factor in 
war, a factor which, marching along side by side with the 
over-reach, has added tremendously to war’s destructiveness. 

Artillery with its explosive projectile could kill or wound 
15 or 50. A crew of three or five could kill scores. One 
projectile exploding in the impact area could break up pla- 
toons. While artillery developed in destructiveness through 
the years, counterbattery duels became more frequent. 

As man’s frustration increased because of his inability 
to easily overcome artillery, he charged the guns with 
cavalry and infantry at great loss. A weakness in artillery 
resulted. This weakness was the fact that once men got 
to the guns, the guns were useless in their own defense. 

This resulted in infantry being used to defend the guns, 
making successful attack on artillery increasingly difficult. 
This situation was further complicated by the use of earth- 
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works, wire and other types of barricades to defend the 
guns against charging men. This ultimately led to the de- 
velopment of a weapon which broke the centuries-long 
dominance of artillery. 


Tenth step: 
Tank over artillery 

World War I brought an answer to artillery: the tank. 
The invention of the internal-combustion engine opened 
the way to this armored, mobile, gun platform. Again man 
could carry his fortification with him. The machine gun, 
with its rapid fire, and the trench system in defense against 
it, had led to a stalemate that had to be broken. 

The development of the tank from 1916 to 1940 was to 
advance its armament from machine guns to artillery. 
Wheeled, unprotected artillery rapidly decreased in im- 
portance and mobility, lost with the cavalry, now returned 
to the battlefield in the guise of the tank. Still, the tank 
required infantry to protect it and hold the ground it had 
taken. Significant as was the tank, it still failed to dominate 
the battlefield alone or win a war. 

As significant as was the development of the tank, an- 
other weapon entered the arena in World War I. The air- 
plane was to outpace the tank and become the most signif- 
icant development since the invention of gunpowder. 


Eleventh step: 
Aircraft over tank 


We now move into the modern period of war where 
the course of the current weapons has not yet been run. 
However, the interplay of these weapons when applied to 
man’s past behavior in their acceptance permits some basis 
for forecast. 

To view the impact of aircraft clearly, we must separate 
it from the so-called atomic bomb, for it was possible for 
the nuclear weapon to have developed entirely in an army 
or navy atmosphere, without the aircraft ever having been 
invented. For example, had nuclear power been developed 
in the nineteenth century, it would, no doubt, have been 
adapted to heavy guns. 

The aircraft was, at first, viewed in a very limited role, 
that of scouting and observation. That it later engaged in 
combat in order to secure information testifies to its ef- 
fectiveness as a scout. 

However, as it became more capable, the airplane became 
a weapon and a part of the old pattern of over-reach. It 
could carry a larger explosive farther than could artillery; 
therefore, it filled quite a natural role in war. As we have 
seen, man will hurl a projectile at his opponent whenever 
possible. If the opponent can hurl equally well, man has 
historically closed with his opponent to neutralize his hurling 
capability. 

The aircraft, then, developed as an offensive projector 
and also as a defense which rose into the air to act as a 
shield against the attacking projector. Despite its technical 
and mechanical development, fundamentally it functioned 
as both arrow and shield in some respects. Later it was de- 
veloped along separate lines for several separate roles. 

Again, despite its effectiveness in delivering a projectile 
farther, its entry into the panorama of war has followed 
traditional lines: 
> It was not totally accepted by any nation as a sole weapon. 
> It did not alone win a war. 


>» As in any major weapon development, it had its pro- 
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ponents who viewed it as the means of ending all wars. 

> It was rapidly developed by all powers. 

> In a short but critical period in world affairs it has be- 
come the primary weapon in at least the greater nations. 
It now appears, however, that man’s desire to hurl, rather 
than carry, will bring on rapid development of missiles. 

A related development which occurred at the peak of 
the airplane’s efficiency, which inferred that it would have 
a long and effective life as the national weapon and tactic, 
was the atomic bomb. 

The aircraft's ability to transport, probably more than 
any other factor, did more to influence and restrict the 
thinking of the average citizen with regard to the develop- 
ment of various types of atomic weapons. The term A-bomb 
became identified with “airplane” and “airlift.” This mar- 
riage of the bomb and the carrier might have developed into 
a long-time national tactic had not another development 
occurred which further validated man’s tendency to send 
the projectile rather than carry it to the enemy. V-1 and 
V-2, launched against England in 1944, heralded the most 
recent application of over-reach and ushered in the next 
logical step of “sending” rather than “carrying.” 

There are two possible long-time trends in this regard, as 
we explore the future, based upon the past: the vulnerability 
of manned aircraft against unmanned missiles; and the 
replacement of manned aircraft by unmanned missiles. 


Twelfth step: 
Missile over aircraft 

Let us return for a moment to the airplane over the 
tank. The airplane could attack and destroy the tank with 
relative safety to itself. Next, it could take over the role of 
the tank with rockets, guns and bombs. Its range and speed 
insured more security to the occupant than that offered by 
the tank. Development, by the airplane, of the ability to 
slow down, halt, or land anywhere would have made the 
role of the tank even more precarious. It is this point we 
must now consider, as accuracy increases, in the possible 
supremacy of the air-defense missile over manned aircraft. 

According to missile enthusiasts, unmanned craft will 
eventually drive manned craft from the battlefield just as 
the arrow stopped the knight. If this comes to pass, efforts 
to develop an antimissile missile may, at the same time, 
perfect a highly effective antiaircraft weapon. As some mis- 
siles drive aircraft from the air, establishing a highly ef- 
fective defense, others at the same time take over some 
of the missions of the weapon driven from the air. These 
are the IRBM, ICBM, and others. 


Thirteenth step: 
? 


With the advent of the missile and the emphasis on its 
development, it is reasonable to assume that the era of 
manned combat aircraft, as we have known it, is drawing 
to an end until, at least, some entirely new approach to 
man in the air is developed. As we have seen, Germany’s 
missile without a nuclear warhead and our own nuclear bomb 
without the missile, gave us this new step. 

True to traditional introduction of new weapons, they 
entered the arena during a war and on a small scale, and 
neither alone won a war. Historically, as cavalry became 
a major factor in 378, as the bow did in 1349, so in 1944 
the missile became a factor of much future impact on the 
conduct of war. 

Will the era of missiles mean that the ultimate in war 
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has been reached? In the past, when both sides were armed 
with the same weapons and were of relatively equal strength, 
they had to resort to tactics and strategy developed through 
training and leadership. However, with the combination of 
the missile and the nuclear warhead, can the opponents 
afford to risk major war with equal weapons, leaving the 
outcome to the best leaders and practitioners of the art of 
war? 

This is certainly open to question if we accept the exam- 
ples of the past as indicating future performance. Since 
man does not take the offensive if he feels he will lose, we 
can assume that the IRBM and the ICBM with their nation- 
destroying capabilities, will deter either side from launching 
an attack, until the aggressor believes that he can win by 
some other means. 

Therefore, this Thirteenth Step is a vital one. What the 
next weapon will be, no one can say. 

However, in the light of our factors, it is reasonable to 
assume that the pattern will again emerge, and, in so doing, 
that man will again “go to his opponent.” If so, it is equally 
logical, in the light of history, that he will go by air. This 
contention is supported by the fact that when it has become 
necessary, man has closed with his opponent with the best 
means possible—foot, horse, tank and airplane. As the 
battlefield grows wider, the greater will be the demand for 
a rapid means of closing. The Thirteenth Step might well 
be a versatile man-carrying missile whose occupants, armed 
with small but highly effective and destructive weapons, 
can meet and offset its long-range unmanned counterpart. 

In summary, we will do well to judge man by man’s past 
performance. His inclination and behavior with respect 
to war is illuminating and worthy of study. For example, 
his efforts to over-reach his opponent indicate his re- 
luctance to fight on equal terms when it can be avoided; 
his unwillingness to live under a stalemate in weapons; his 
defeat when relying wholly on old and outmoded weapons; 
his refusal to devote all his strength to new and untried 
weapons; and, last but not least, his tendency to hurl a mis- 
sile at his enemy rather than carry it. 

However, in every instance where a stalemate develops 
between missile hurlers, where both have suffered heavy 
losses, man has, in desperation, closed with his opponent. 
To break the legion’s line and to get inside it was next 
to defeating it. The Spanish destroyed the Swiss pike- 
man by devising a means of getting under the pikes and to 
the pikemen. More recently, the main mission of the British 
Army after the Normandy landings was to capture the 
German missile bases. Once the men operating these bases 
were driven off, killed or captured, the missiles stopped 
hitting England. It was the men, not the missiles, who had 
to be stopped, and therein may be the clue to “the word” 
and the Thirteenth Step. Missiles, like artillery or pikes, 
are no good once the enemy gets “inside” their defense. 
It is not essentially control of the land, sea or air that is 
our fundamental problem, but rather the control of man 
on land, on sea, and in the air. 

Despite our rapid development of missiles of longer and 
longer range, or of weapons of greater and greater power, 
we in the armed forces must never lose sight of the lessons 
taught by history and the basic truth, that although each 
age may have achieved its ultimate weapon, the factors we 
have outlined have always rendered it obsolete. To our 
age the Thirteenth Step, then, is an important one. 

Let’s hope we will be the ones who take that step. 
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Each 6,000,000 pound thrust rocket ship now being planned for manned 
interplanetary exploration will gulp as much propellant as the entire capac- 
ity of a 170 passenger DC-8 Jetliner in less than 4 seconds! It will consume 
1,140 tons in the rocket's approximately 2 minutes of burning time. Required 
to carry this vast quantity of propellant will be tanks tall as 8 story buildings, 
strong enough to withstand tremendous G forces, yet of minimum weight. 
Douglas is especially qualified to build giant-sized space ships of this type 


because of familiarity with every structural and environmental problem 


involved. This has been gained through 18 years of experience in producing 
missile and space systems. 


Dr. Henry Ponsford, Chief, Structures Section, discusses valve and 
fuel flow requirements for space vehicles with DOUGLAS 
Donald W. Douglas, dr., President of 
MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS J MILITARY AIRCRAFT & DC-8 JETLINERS & CARGO TRANSPORTS @ AIRCOMB & GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE HAS PUT YOU ON NOTICE: IF YOU HAVE 
STARS IN YOUR EYES YOU'D BETTER PREPARE FOR THE FACT THAT 


Joint Duty Is Different 


Major JOSEPH 


F you are not now a general officer but aspire to be 


one some day, you should read a very interesting di- . 


rective published recently by Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates.* The prerequisites for selection to 
general officer are not spelled out for all applicants, but 
this particular paper is unmistakably clear about one 
requirement. Hereafter, except for a very few cate- 
gories, all officers nominated for promotion to brigadier 
general must have completed successfully a normal tour 
on a joint, combined, allied or OSD staff. 

Such an order placing the greatest emphasis on 
“joint” staff duty ~ had the expected impact. A 
colonel who has not had such duty now is faced with 
the problem of either getting a qualifying assignment or 
resigning himself to retirement in his present grade. 

Even officers who may not aspire to be generals can 
be affected. Department of the Army Circular 614-10 
(19 October 1959) makes this statement concerning 
selections to “joint” staffs: “The selection of officers to 
these higher staffs is made with great care and de- 
liberate consideration of the officers’ potential for selec- 
tion to general officer rank.” All officers with outstand- 
ing records, then, can expect to be considered for as- 
signment to a joint or combined staff some time during 
their careers. 

What staff assignments meet these criteria for quali- 
fication? Here are several which were either listed in 
Secretary Gates’s memorandum or can be fairly inferred 
from it: Office of the Secretary of Defense; Office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; NATO; United Nations Com- 
*Memorandum, subject: Assignment to Duty with Joint, Combined, 
Allied and Office of the Secretary of Defense Staffs (DoD Directive 
1320.5, 2 December 1959). 





Major Joseph E. McCarthy, Infantry, a 1945 graduate of 
West Point, after a tour with MAAG, Vietnam, is pres- 
ently on duty in the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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mand; Unified Commands; and MAAGs having sub- 
stantial joint, combined or allied activity. There are 
others. In fact, the Department of the Army’s list of 
joint assignments is being revised to specify which of 
these will qualify officers under the new ruling. 

Another question is likely to come up in any discus- 
sion of the new directive: What is there about joint 
staff duty which makes it different from ordinary serv- 
ice staff assignments? Let us attempt to answer this 
question, ei at the same time describe the character- 
istics of some joint staff duty which may be of interest. 

Perhaps the most apparent characteristic of joint staff 
duty is the association with officers of the other services. 
This in itself is a broadening experience, because of the 
variety of viewpoints encountered. Within the space of 
a very short time on a joint staff it will become ap- 
parent to the newly assigned Army officer that each 
service is a mold which shapes its officers to a pattern. 
Certainly there are variations, but service customs, tra- 
ditions, training, regulations, and duty assignments do 
have an effect. Most officers assigned to a joint staff are 
experienced and have a number of years of duty with 
their own services. They are products of their services. 
For example, an Army officer assigned to a joint staff 
may be impressed with the spit and polish of marines, 
with the high esprit of air ofhcers, and with the formal 
courtesy of naval officers. He may, in time, discover 
differences between categories within a service. An 
aviator from the naval air arm typically may be less 
formal and less inclined to deal with the details of a 
problem, than a naval officer of the line. Likewise, the 
typical Air Force pilot may appear to favor tactical and 
operational matters, in contrast to the non-rated Air 
Force officer who may seem to stress the importance of 
his specialty in the logistics, administrative, or technical 
field. 

Very likely your boss will be from another service, so 
knowledge of these service characteristics could be im- 
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all sorts of things and weather 


“‘But all sorts of things and weather must be taken in together, to make 
up a year and a sphere,” said the squirrel to the mountain in Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s famous rhymed fable. The rodent spoke better than 
he knew, as tech/ops knows after undertaking Project 433L (as a 
member of the United Aircraft team) for the Air Force, the FAA, and 
the Weather Bureau. 

Project 483L* is aimed at development of semi-automatic weather 
observing and forecasting, to provide rapid and accurate weather 
information for military and civilian users. The system will use data 
processing techniques to provide the almost-instantaneous national and 
global weather information that will be required in the future. To this 
end, tech/ops is developing automatic programming techniques, systemis 
analyses of alternative future networks, evaluation criteria, digital 
simulations, and other basic approaches. 

Another example of tech/ops’ research and development for business, 
industry, and government sponsors. 


Central Research Laboratories « Burlington, Massachusetts 


t tech) Technical Operations, Incorporated 
/ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. « MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA * FORT MONROE, VIRGINIA « HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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portant to you. A naval officer may be accustomed to a 
great deal more centralization of authority and control 
than is usual in the Army. Your naval other boss may 
therefore appear to you to exercise too much super- 
vision. 

On a combined staff one would expect some lan- 
guage difficulty, but don’t be surprised if you find a 
language problem on a joint staff, too. Don’t expect the 
“deck” ultimately to become the floor, nor the “ladder” 
to revert to the more familiar stairs. It follows, then, that 
important words—operations terms, logistics nomencla- 
ture, and such—may sometimes, if not frequently, be 
misconstrued. In 1959 the Office of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff published a pamphlet, Dictionary of United States 
Military Terms for Joint Usage. This book is a must 
for the joint staff officer. Military terms used in one 
service may have a slightly different meaning in an- 
other. The joint staff officer must be certain to use 


pany grade officers. Even these do not represent a large 
number of positions when you consider that the normal 
tour there is for three years. 

Because of the relatively small number of positions 
on joint staffs, it is very likely that Army officers nor- 
mally will not be given more than one such assignment. 
It is wise, therefore, for the officer once ‘assigned to 
learn all he can from the experience. The Army has 
the wise policy of detailing only its best officers to such 
assignments. These officers truly represent the U. S. 
Army in the eyes of the other services, other federal 
agencies, and allied nations’ staffs. A mediocre army 
officer assigned to a joint or combined staff would offer 
an example in reverse public relations. 

The good joint staff officer is well grounded in the 
professional matters of his own service, and can main- 
tain an impartial and objective view in dealing with 
multi-service problems. He must master the staff pro- 


joint terms and with the meanings 
in mind prescribed for joint usage. 

Staff procedures vary among the 
services. On a joint or combined 
staff they are a compromise of sev- 
eral systems. The newcomer on the 
joint staff will be in a world of new 
forms, unfamiliar memoranda, and 
strange briefing procedures. Part of 
the value of joint staff duty is in 
this meeting with something new. 
One finds that there is another way 
to do it. It isn’t so much that a 


“different” way is a better way, but 
there are some good features in the 


staff procedures of each service. 
The new officer on the staff must 
never criticize the system in use. 
Rather, he should learn the pre- 
scribed policies and administrative 
procedures and follow them. 

Opportunities are not abundant 
for assignment to joint or combined 
staff billets. On the higher staffs the 
opportunities are open primarily to 
full colonels and very senior lieu- 
tenant colonels. For example, in the 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
there are now only about a dozen 
Army majors and 40 lieutenant colo 
nels. The normal tour of duty is 
two years, so it is apparent that few 
billets for junior field grades are 
open each year. Company grade po- 
sitions are even scarcer. 

In the unified commands the tour 
may be longer and there are more 
openings for junior officers. For ex- 
ample, the USEUCOM staff, near 
Paris, has some 55 majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels and about 10 com- 
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WHAT IS A STAFF OFFICER? 


UNRESPONSIVE, INHUMAN, NON- 
REPRODUCTIVE 
The typical staff officer is a man past mid- 
dle life, spare, wrinkled, intelligent, cold, 


passive, noncommittal; with eyes like a cod- 


fish, polite in contact, but at the same time 
unresponsive, cool, calm, and as damnably 
composed as a concrete post or a plaster-of- 
paris cast; a human petrification with a heart 
of feldspar and without charm or the friendly 
germ; minus bowels, passions or a sense of 
humor. Happily they never reproduce and 
all of them finally go to hell. 

Attributed to Anonymous by 

Maj. OrvitLe Surrey, 

Infantry Journal, July 1947 


SHUN THE INDUSTRIOUSLY STUPID 


I divide my ofhcers into four classes as fol- 
lows: the clever, the industrious, the lazy, 
and the stupid. Each officer always possesses 
two of these qualities. Those who are clever 
and industrious I appoint to the General 
Staff. Use can under certain circumstances 
be made of those who are stupid and lazy. 
The man who is clever and lazy qualifies for 
the highest leadership posts. He has the 
requisite nerves and the mental clarity for 
difficult decisions. But whoever is stupid and 
industrious must be got rid of, for he is too 
dangerous. 

GENERAL FREIHERR VON 
HAMMERSTEIN-EguorD, 
German Army. 


cedures of his own service before 
tackling the more complex chores of 
the joint staff. It will be expected 
that .he can write a staff study. In 
fact, to a great extent, his general 
writing and speaking ability will 
determine his success on a joint 
staff. His workaday life will be one 
of analyzing problems, doing re- 
search, coordinating on the joint 
staff level and with the four serv- 
ices, participating in conferences, 
and conducting briefings. Through 
it all, a good sense of humor will be 
a big help. It is a fact of life that 
service views sometimes clash. The 
joint staff officer keeps his good hu- 
mor and an open mind, and tries to 
treat the problem objectively. 

Finally, it is possible to say that 
joint staff or combined staff duty 
is a must for almost all career ofh- 
cers. By policy, only Army officers 
with general officer potential are 
selected for this duty. The officers 
selected meet a challenge, because 
joint staff duty requires, besides an 
open mind and a sense of humor, 
adaptability and objectivity not de- 
manded in the same degree in uni- 
service staff work. It demands of 
the officer a broad knowledge of 
the Army, far exceeding his branch 
or specialty area. It demands that 
he know the capabilities and limita- 
tions of his service, and that he 
fully represent the Army in joint 
matters. The successful joint staff 
officer is one who places loyalty to 
his country above loyalty to his 
service. 
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FIRST LIQUID HYDROGEN 
ROCKET ENGINE 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s XLR-115 
Develops 30% Greater Specific Impulse... Offers Unlimited Potential in Size and Power 


The first of a new family of liquid hydrogen rocket 
engines for missiles and space vehicles has recently 
been demonstrated at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 
Florida Research and Development Center. The en- 
gine developed 15,000 pounds of thrust under simu- 
lated space conditions, and produced 30% higher 
specific impulse than conventional Lox-kerosene en- 
gines. The successful development of this engine opened 
the way for immediate development of hydrogen 
engines offering far larger size and power. 


The new Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engine has been 
chosen to power the Centaur space vehicle atop a 
modified Atlas missile. It will also power an upper 
stage of Saturn, the booster that will be used to place 
35,000-pound satellites in orbit 300 miles above the 
earth or send a 12,000-pound space probe to another 
planet. Current developments indicate liquid hydro- 
gen, substituted for Lox-kerosene stages, can multiply 
payload as much as 31% times. 
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A new pumping system— termed “bootstrap” 
pumping —eliminates the need for an auxiliary gas 
generator. Pumping power is provided by the expan- 
sion of the hydrogen itself. 

Pioneering work in liquid hydrogen has been in 
progress at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft since 1955. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 





WORLD-WIDE COMBAT ARMS CONFERENCE 


Understanding and Unity Stressed; 
Ten Committees Make Reports 


N closing USCONARC’s five-day 

World-Wide Combat Arms Confer- 
ence at Fort Sill, General Bruce C. 
Clarke suggested that the spirit of the 
Conference had been one of “under- 
standing”—of striving to grasp the 
points of view and problems of the 
other fellow, of other services, of 
CONUS, of overseas commands. Cer- 
tainly every point of view had a chance 
to sound off during the conference and 
all got a fair and sympathetic hearing, 
even the embattled few who felt their 
positions or their problems were not 
wholly understood by the majority. 

On reflection one thought comes out 
strongly and that is that decisions—and 
hard decisions some of them will be— 
must be made on most of the prob- 
lems considered during the conference. 
These are decisions about Army organi- 
zation for combat, weapons, tactics, mo- 
bility, fire support techniques, and arms 
integration. 

A conference of 300 persons cannot, 
of course, make decisions. Nor can a 
committee of 12 to 15 persons. But 
such groups, when knowledgeable as 
these were, can, through the friction 
of discussion, stir up the issues and 
erupt with idea’ and possible solutions 
that can be profitably considered by the 
decision makers. That General Clarke 
appreciated this is apparent in his 
statement that he was “confident that 
many of these recommendations will 
reach mature and useful fruition.” 
They would, he said, receive careful 
attention at his headquarters. 

More than 90 general officers and 
some 200 field-grade officers were off- 
cial “delegates” at the conference. The 
formal roster showed also that one vice 
admiral, one Air Force four-star gener- 
al, four retired Army generals, one war- 
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rant officer and one civilian were in 
attendance. 

At the banquet on the night preced- 
ing adjournment, Secretary of the 
Army Brucker stressed unity and team- 
work. He had, he said, been troubled 
through all his years of association with 
the Army by the spectacle of the arms 
and services, that work so closely to- 
gether in time of war, being the “great 
est of rivals in peacetime.” He had no 
desire, he said, to eliminate the arms 
and services and components but he 
did hope that the Army would become 
inspired with the idea that “only 
through greater unity can greater ef- 
fectiveness be achieved.” 

Recommendations and conclusions of 
the ten committees will be analyzed 
by USCONARC. The subject and 
scope of each committee assignment 
follows: 

No. 1. Orcanization, Review and 
evaluation of operational and organiza- 
tional concepts with emphasis on the 
1965-70 period. Brig. Gen. M. O. Perry, 
Chairman. 

No. 2. Mosiriry. Examination of 
ground and air mobility requirements for 
the combat arms in the 1960-70 period 
to include capabilities to cross rivers, mine 
fields, blowdown, contaminated areas, and 
other obstacles. Maj. Gen. R. W. Curtis, 
Chairman. 

No. 3. Am Space Urirization. Analy- 
sis of U. S. Army doctrine, procedures 
and matériel for regulation of the air 
space over the field army area for the 
1960-70 period. Recommend doctrine and 
procedures compatible with equipment 
availability. Maj. Gen. R. C. Cooper, 
Chairman. 

No. 4. Fire Support AND Fire Sup- 
PoRT CoorpinaTIoNn. Examination of nu- 
clear and non-nuclear fire support require- 
ments of the ground-gaining arms for the 
1960-70 period. Analyze combat arms 
organization and tactics for employing fire 
support. Examine concepts for coordina- 


tion of fire and maneuver. Recommend 
measures to improve fire support for the 
combat arms team. Maj. Gen. L. S. Grif- 
fing, Chairman. 

No. 5. Am Derense. Examination of 
hostile air and short-range ballistic missile 
threat to the field army in the 1960-70 
period. Consideration of air-defense weap- 
ons and fire distribution systems. Evalua- 
tion of air-defense concepts of organiza- 
tion, tactics, and weapons employment to 
meet the hostile threat. Brig. Gen. J. A. 
Seitz, Chairman. 

No. 6. Comsat INTELLIGENCE, Sur- 
VEILLANCE AND TARGET ACQUISITION. 
Examination of organizational and opera- 
tional concepts and requirements for 
combat support including combat  sur- 
veillance and target acquisition for the 
field army in the 1960-70 period. Brig. 
Gen. R. H. Adams, Chairman. 

No. 7. DrvistonaL ADMINISTRATIVE 
Support. Evaluation of organizational 
concepts for division administrative sup- 
port to include the division support 
group concept. Make appropriate recom- 
mendations for improvement. Brig. Gen. 
C. ]. Timmes, Chairman. 

No. 8. ResPonstvENEss OF DocTRINE 
To Frecp RequrreMENts. Examination 
of current methods of development and 
testing doctrine to include responsibilities 
of USCONARC field agencies. Recom- 
mend means to increase responsiveness of 
doctrine to field requirements and experi- 
ence. Maj. Gen. N. A. Costello, Chair- 
man. 

No. 9. Communications. Examina- 
tion of communication-electronic capa- 
bilities requirements for the 1960-70 
period. Recommend measures for im- 
provement. Brig. Gen. C. W. Abrams, 
Jr., Chairman. 

No. 10. InTEGRATION OF ComBAT 
Arms. To consider measures to effect 
closer coordination between the combat 
arms, eliminate branch consciousness, 
train and provide effective leadership for 
combined-arms operations. Recommend 
measures to accomplish above. Maj. Gen. 
H. K. Johnson, Chairman. 
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irons in the Fire 


Home in the Foam 


The Army Quartermaster Corps is 
now exploring the feasibility of plastic 
foam tents for troops. A recent test of 
these shelters took place in the Alexan- 
dria, Va., laboratories of Atlantic Re- 
search Corp. where a self-rising plastic 
foam mixture was sprayed over an in- 
flated canvas dome. The mixture hard- 
ened in less than an hour. When the 
canvas dome was deflated and with- 
drawn, in its place was a weather-proof 
shelter six feet tall, 12 feet in diameter, 
and weighing less than 200 pounds. 
Foam from which the structure was 
made was mixed on the spot, foamed 
in place on contact with the canvas, and 
expanded outward like a cake rising in 
an oven. The 1.5-inch thickness of the 
foam was easily cut with a bayonet, in- 
dicating that apertures of any desired 
size can be cut out as required. Density 
and thickness of these shelters can be 
predetermined. The process may ulti- 
mately enable one soldier to carry in 
two small containers the tentage re- 
quirements of 10 men. The two chemi- 
cal components which form the mixture 
expand to about 10 times their original 
volume. Color additives can be blended 
with the mixture for camouflage pur- 
poses, 


Breathing Easier 


A battlefield resuscitator which may 
allow a single soldier to supervise me- 
chanical respiration for as many as a 
dozen men has been designed in a joint 
project by the Army’s Medical and 
Chemical Corps. Called the “Edgewood 
Resuscitator” and designed specifically 
for treatment of severe nerve gas poi- 
soning, the unit may prove valuable in 
peacetime for the short-term treatment 
of persons whose breathing is impaired 
from other causes. Key feature of the 
apparatus which adapts it to nerve gas 
cases is that it rhythmically delivers a 
set volume of air into the lungs of the 
victim, despite lung resistance. As treat- 
ment lessens the resistance, the unit au- 
tomatically adjusts the force behind the 
air accordingly. The bronchial tubes of 
nerve gas casualties are usually tightly 
constricted and conventional resuscita- 
tors would be inadequate in the treat- 
ment of severe cases. 
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Almost as easy as cutting cake. This soldier is 

using his bayonet to widen the entrance to a 

plastic foam tent. These shelters can be con- 

structed in an hour and weigh less than 200 
pounds. 


Map Selector in Works 

An automatic map selector, designed 
to select automatically the correct map 
from a compartment containing more 
than 11,000 different maps recorded on 
microfilm, is now being developed by 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. 
The device gives promise of easier and 
quicker location of distant targets by 
Army field commanders. The operator 
of the device first will indicate the map 
coordinates of the point to be located; 
within 15 seconds the device, called the 
Fairchild Target Map Coordinate Lo- 
cator, will project the selected map on 
a large viewing screen. Accurate grid 
coordinates of any point on the screen 
may then be determined by the posi- 
tioning of horizontal and vertical cross- 
hairs. With the map compartment fully 
loaded, the selector, which weighs about 
one ton, should require only one-fifth 
the space now required for storage of 
the same number of standard maps. The 
map selectors are designed for use at 
field army and corps headquarters and 
by lower echelon units—such as an 
army missile unit. The selector is 
stocked entirely with maps of the scale 
1 to 25,000. ° 


Army Uses Space Chamber 


The Army Signal Research & Devel- 
opment Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, 


N. J., has put into use an improved 
high-altitude test chamber that dupli- 
cates conditions met by missiles and 
satellites 100 miles above the earth. A 
stainless steel cylinder 8 feet long and 
5.5 feet in diameter, the chamber was 
built by NRC Equipment Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of National Research Corp., 
Newton, Mass. Atmospheric pressure 
in the chamber can be reduced to sim- 
ulate virtually air-free environment 100 
miles up, and refrigeration and heating 
equipment make possible test chamber 
temperatures from 90 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit to 300 degrees above. 


Speeding Up Supplies 


One of the nation’s most powerful 
electronic data processing systems, which 
will speed up requisitions five times 
faster than previous methods and save 
the Army $6 million a year, has been 
put into use at the Transportation Ma- 
teriel Command at St. Louis. More 
than 1,000 requisitions flow into TMC’s 
computer daily. There they are con- 
verted with speed and accuracy into 
shipping orders which then are trans- 
mitted automatically to supply depots 
throughout the country. The computer 
—an IBM 705 IiIl—gets this material 
on the road in less than 72 hours, a 
cycle which used to take 15 days. Brig. 
Gen. William B. Bunker, TMC Com- 
manding General, said the speed-up will 
make for smaller inventories which, in 
turn, will reduce losses due to obsoles- 
cence. It is estimated these factors will 
save at least $6 million annually for the 
next three years. Forty-five reels of the 
magnetic tape used by the computer 


TMC’s vast supply network is pointed out by 

Brig. Gen. William B. Bunker, Commanding 

General, as he and Lt. Col. Wallace R. Elliott 
stand in back of the IBM 705 Ill console. 
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contain all the necessary information 
about the 300,000 separate items in 
TMC’s inventory. It would take eight 
miles of standard file drawers, laid end- 
to-end, to contain this information if it 
were on paper. The computer handles 
10,000 transactions each 24 hours. 


Breaking Heat Barrier 


A rare metal, which in its pure form 
is worth three times the weight of gold, 
may help to solve the heat barrier prob- 
lem encountered by electronic parts in 
nose cones of missiles fired into outer 
space. Gallium, a rare silvery metal that 
costs about $1,500 a pound, ordinarily 
melts in the hand. Phosphorus, used in 
matches and fireworks, will melt in the 
sun on a hot summer day. But gallium 
phosphide, a compound of those two 
chemical elements, will withstand tem- 
peratures up to 1,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit, according to Army Signal Corps 
tests. The Army has built an electronic 
diode using this material which has 
withstood temperatures seven times 
higher than silicon and germanium, 
previously used in electronic diodes. 
The material may also be used in build- 
ing solar-cell power plants for space 
stations. Meanwhile, it is still under 
study to pin-point its unique properties 
before release to Signal Corps equip- 
ment development engineers. 


“Sky Car” Gets Green Light 


The Piasecki “Sky Car,” wingless 
ground-air vehicle, has undergone a 
change in designation plus some other 
modifications, and DA has given the 
company the go-ahead to proceed with 
construction of the versatile vehicle. 
Known as the VZ-8P during successful 
early test flights totaling more than 60 
hours, the aircraft has been redesignated 
59-H. The basic conformation of the 
aircraft will be unchanged, with front 
and rear ducted propellers, but certain 
refinements are planned. The vehicle 
will be powered by two 425-hp Artouste 
II-C gas turbine engines for twin safety 
and reliability. The two rotors will be 
slightly larger and tilted to permit high- 
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NIKE ZEUS EXPERI- 
MENTAL RADAR 


Shown at left is an ex- 
perimental model of the 
Nike 
Radar installation at 
White Sands Missile 
Range, used in the cur- 
rent program of early 
test model firings of the 


Zeus Acquisition 


Army’s anti-missile mis- 
sile. 


er speeds. Rotor props will be metal 
instead of wood, co-pilot controls will 
be provided, and the control system will 
be considerably advanced. 


First Flight of X-18 


Hiller Aircraft’s 16.5-ton X-18, billed 
as the Western world’s largest vertical 
take-off and landing (VTOL) aircraft, 
has completed its first flight as a con- 
ventional aircraft. Stability, handling, 
and general flight characteristics were 
reported satisfactory after a 20-minute, 
low-speed (196 mph) test which car- 
ried the X-18 to an altitude of 4,000 
feet. The X-18 can tilt its wing-engine 
combination to attain vertical flight and 
hovering, but early tests as a conven- 
tional aircraft are to obtain necessary 
technical data preparatory to vertical 
flights. The X-18, powered by 11,000- 
hp engines and 16-foot propellers, at- 
tained a ground acceleration of 100 mph 
in 4.7 seconds in its first test. 





HOT SPARKS 


Three contracts totaling $35 million 
have been awarded by the Army to 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass., for work on the Hawk missile 
system. The contract covers missiles, 





OVER THE SNOW 
WE GO 


Army engineers in the 
Arctic test a Snowblast 
machine. The giant ve- 
hicle compacts snow and 
spreads it into a hard 
and smooth surface. The 
area shown will be used 
as an aircraft runway. 


field maintenance test equipment, and 
engineering .services during calendar 
year 1960. 


Western Electric Co., New York, has 
been awarded a $6 million Army con- 
tract for research and development on 
the Nike Hercules. 


A $3.25-million Cold Regions Research 
and Engineering Laboratory will be con- 
structed in Hanover, N. H., for the Army, 
with construction expected to begin in the 
spring of 1960. CRREL will combine two 
Army Engineers facilities currently en- 
gaged in research on snow, ice, and perma- 
frost—the Snow, Ice, and Permafrost Re- 
search Establishment, now located in Wil- 
mette, Ill., and the Arctic Construction 
and Frost Effects Laboratory in Waltham, 
Mass. 


An $8.7 million contract for the Army's 
Shillelagh program has been awarded to 
the Aeronutronics Division of Ford Motor 
Co., Newport Beach, Calif. The Shillelagh 
is a lightweight surface-to-surface guided 
missile for close-in support of troops. 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
awarded a $22.8 million contract for con- 
struction of locks on the Pike Island Lock 
and Dam Project on the Ohio River, 
near Wellsburg, W. Va. The contract was 
awarded by the Pittsburgh District of the 
Army Engineers. 


Martin K. Eby Construction Co., Wich- 
ita, Kan., has been awarded a $22 million 
Army contract for the construction of 
Atlas missile facilities at Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base, Wyoming. 


Bell Helicopter Corp., Fort Worth, Tex., 
has been awarded contracts totaling $26 
million for follow-up production of the 
Army’s HU-1A utility helicopter and for 
the development and future production of 
the HU-1B, a more powerful version of 
the HU-1A Iroquois. 





THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Nickel-Nursing Defense Posture 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 
By Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
Harper & Brothers, 1959 
203 Pages; Index; $4.00 


Reviewed by 


Marx S. Watson, who is Military Cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
dean of the Pentagon press corps. 


The criticisms of the nation’s current 
military structure, at top levels, which 
have been expected from General Taylor 
ever since his retirement as Chief of Staff 
of the Army last June, have now appeared 
in book form. In clarity, vigor, and 
wrathfulness they come fully up to ex- 
pectation and, reaching publication just 
as Congress resumed, can hardly fail to 
meet the eyes, if not the sympathies, of 
defense-minded legislators. 

The Uncertain Trumpet states blunt 
ly that the Joint Chiefs of Staff set-up 
should be dissolved and its members sent 
back to head their respective services. 
In expressions suggestive of those used 
in the postwar reorganization pleas by 
General Marshall and his principal World 
War II lieutenants of Army and Army 
Air Forces (including General Eisen- 
hower), General Taylor insists that a 
“committee” cannot reach a difficult de 
cision quickly or firmly, and inevitably 
compromises or hopelessly delays on ac- 
tions which should be swift and unmis- 
takable. His recommendation is for a sin- 
gle Chief of Staff (from whatever armed 
service) with two deputies (from each of 
the other two services). Such a command- 
er would have undisguised power and un- 
doubted statutory responsibility, subject 
of course to the civilian authority. The 
viewpoints of the services would be made 
available by a new three-man Supreme 
Military Council of senior officers who, 
interestingly enough, would have ad- 
visory responsibility to Congress as well 
as to the Secretary. 

General Taylor lays down the reasons 
for such a radical change in his fierce 
criticism of JCS performance during his 
own four-year membership. The case rec- 
ord is impressive, quantitatively: there 
were 2,954 papers receiving unanimous 
agreement, and only 23 disagreements. 
Qualitatively, the record is less impres- 
sive, for all 23 disagreements were on 
fairly vital issues. A further record of 
issues decided, in effect, by the Chair- 


man reveals that the ex-Navy Chairman 
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(Admiral Radford, who was not precise- 
ly a bosom friend) rarely supported the 
Army spokesman and almost always sup- 
ported the Navy member. Reader con- 
clusions on this point might not be 
unanimous. 

To current budgeting methods, with 
dollar-economy sometimes outweighing 
military requirements, are attributed 
grave blunders of far-reaching impor- 
tance, which the Joint Chiefs were power- 
less to avert. There is an impressive ar- 
gument for a “functional” budget. 

General Taylor is equally forthright in 
denouncing the nation’s main defense 
policy (the National Security Council’s 
“basic” policy is so vaguely stated, he 
insists, as to produce “an uncertain sound” 
from the High Command’s trumpet). 
The main policy is a reliance upon mas- 
sive retaliation powers, so largely as to 
undervalue the weapons and formations 
required for a much likelier limited war 
—or indeed for any kind of prolonged 
war. He contends that such a policy 
threatens seriously to lead either toward 
the all-out sort of war we least desire 
or toward “compromise and retreat.” The 
former Army Chief argues persuasively, 
rather, for a defense policy permitting a 
“flexible response” to aggression; that 
is, one which will meet force with ade- 
quate force but neither too much nor too 
little. In such a policy, he insists, there 
actually is far greater power of war de- 
terrence, as well as far greater power in 
war itself. Concentration for one vast 
blow, apart from its other demerits, he 
compares to a prize fighter’s training not 
for a full bout but for the first round only. 

No small part of the book records ex- 
plicitly the successive dollar-saving steps 
which have seriously weakened the 
Army and which now, General Taylor 
feels, call for the early corrective steps 
he urged while in office: 925,000 men 
(averting the prospective inactivation of 
yet another combat division), rapid mod- 
ernization, greater mobility, swifter de- 
velopment of Nike-Zeus as the only con- 
templated defense against the ICBM, bet- 
ter defense of our own warmaking re- 
sources. 

The argument is strongly for a “na- 
tional arsenal” concept to guide all the 
services impartially, with the Joint Staff 
advising as needed which service should 
operate which weapon. An extremely 
timely presentation of what General Tay- 
lor regards as a vital and urgent issue 
calling for swift and determined action. 


The Danger We Face 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
By Oskar Morgenstern 
Random House, 1959 
306 Pages; Index; $3.95 


Reviewed by 


Hersert E. Strriner, who when he 
wrote this review was on the staff 
of the Army’s Operations Research 
Office of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He is now with Brookings In- 
stitution. 


After reading this book, one cannot 
help but feel a mixed sense of elation 
and bitterness. Professor Morgenstern 
has written a brave and brilliant critique 
of our nation’s military preparations and 
policy which leaves this reader with a 
feeling of how much more could be 
done to improve our country’s position 
to counter the Soviet menace were it not 
for the myopic policies now being pur- 
sued by the Government. 

In all that is said in this book, there 
are two major messages: first, we must 
develop an invulnerable retaliatory force, 
which we do not presently have; second, 
we are capable of supporting economical- 
ly and financially the means to attain a 
proper defense posture. 

The major goals which Dr. Morgen- 
stern sees as not only being possible, but 
also as essential to our defense posture, 
center about a concealed, mobile retalia- 
tory force; increased ability to wage lim- 
ited wars; ability to fight a “broken-back 
war;” a shelter program. In addition, his 
discussion of the lead-time problem, needs 
for long-range budgeting, lack of imag- 
ination in waging cold war and limited 
war, the poor control of dissemination 
of classified information, and shortcom- 
ings in foreign policy all add up to an 
indictment of those who have been in- 
strumental in bringing this nation to its 
current point of peril. The wide-ranging 
nature of this work in no way limits the 
major burden of what is said. 

With respect to a concealed, mobile 
retaliatory force capable of an effective 
response in a thermonuclear war, the 
author’s position is that the Polaris weap- 
ons system, submarine-based, is the un- 
disputed answer. Additionally, seaplanes 
and ship-platforms would provide other 
forms of easily dispersed, difficult to 
detect, sources of nuclear retaliation. 
Short of fulfillment of this goal, we 
must increase the effectiveness of SAC. 
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By this is meant more planes aloft, ready 
to strike, 

Our current ability to fight limited 
wars is in serious doubt, according to 
Dr. Morgenstern, and yet with a stale- 
mate in nuclear arms this is exactly the 
sort of situation which is most likely to 
develop. Here, it is suggested, because 
of our inability to cope with the limited 
wars which nibble away at territory and 
alliances, if we feel that success can be 
gained only by using nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear warheads, we may be the ones 
to “bring the big war.” How ironic this 
would be, if our nickel-and-dime econo- 
mizing forced us into an all-out war be- 
cause we didn’t have the political guts 
to amply finance limited-war forces! Since 
its inception, each year has seen cuts 
in the Strategic Army Corps, ignoring of 
pleas for adequate airlift, and little or 
no funds for modernizing the Army. 

On the question of fighting a broken- 
back war, or one in which we continue 
hostilities after a major degree of de- 
struction and a thermonuclear exchange, 
Dr. Morgenstern adds a dimension fre- 
quently lacking in other general dis- 
cussions of our defense posture. On this 
question of surviving and prevailing 
the author indicates we are not prepared. 
Indeed, he correctly claims we have not 
even thought about it much. This part 
of his book leads us into an astute analysis 
of a shelter program, an underground- 
facilities “economy,” and a future research 
and development program. For all these 
measures, as well as a more adequate 
defense system along the usual military 
hardware lines, Dr. Morgenstern un- 
hesitatingly states that our economy and 
financial resources are up to the task. 
This is of major importance when one 
remembers the reputation of the author 
in the field of economics. Properly so, 
he expresses his frustration and anger 
with those in Government who, without 
any real competence to support their 
position, feel that our economy could 
not stand the strain of additional taxes 
or Output necessary to provide an ade- 
quate defense system. This whole dollars 
game is so tragic when we realize that 
the Soviet Union, with a gross national 
product which is less than that of the 
United States, is allocating about 30 per 
cent of its national output for military 
expenditures. Currently we are allocat- 
ing about 9 per cent of our greater GNP 
—and we are told this amount is all we 
can afford. 

After reading this book, there is both 
a sense of gratitude for its having been 
written, and a sense of hopelessness that 
those who most need to read it probably 
will not. This is especially so because the 
author does not close with a conclusion 
that all will be sweetness and light be- 
cause our cause is the just and righteous 
one. With no change in attitude on the 
part of our leaders “. . . then this country 
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is at the most difficult point in its long | 


and glorious history. It is approaching 
a peak of danger the like of which has 
never been experienced by a great na- 
tion.” If these tragic events should come 
to pass, that group of which Dr. Morgen- 
stern is one, at least will know that in 
having lost the battle by default, no 
blame can fall on their shoulders. 


Something for Everyone 


COMMAND DECISIONS 
Prepared by the Office of Chief of Military 
History 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1959 
481 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.95 


Reviewed by 


Bric. Gen. Epwin H. Ranpie, who 
held command positions in the North- 
west Africa Theater and in the Pacific 
during World War II. 


This volume is a department store, a | 
historical grab-bag. It has something for | 


everyone. 


Would you like to know more of the | 


historical development of the “Germany 


First” concept of our World War II pol- | 
icy? Or what led to Japan’s decision for | 
war, documented; or who chose Bataan, | 
and why? Perhaps at the time you were | 


too busy to give much thought about 
who finally decided to evacuate Japanese- 


Americans from our Pacific coast. Are | 


you hazy about the genesis of the Torch 
(Northwest Africa) decision? These and 
the other 15 command decisions dis- 
cussed in this book were not simple, cut- 
and-dried, we-will-do-this decisions. Most- 
ly they were fairly complex with many 
divergent points of view to compromise, 
beat down, or reject. The different points 
of view are discussed, if not exhaustively, 
at least adequately, with 51 pages of 
footnotes and 15 dois maps. 

A few essays concern decisions which 
at the time were obscure and now are 
mostly forgotten. Such was the one to 
open the Persian Corridor as a substitute 
for the disastrous convoy route to Mur- 
mansk and Archangel through the deadly 
Arctic Ocean and the White Sea. Or 
decisions forced by logistics, or lack of 
landing craft, or want of shipping. 

The publisher’s blurb on the jacket 
says “Twenty Crucial Decisions that De- 
cided the Outcome of World War II.” 
Well, most publishers’ blurbs exaggerate, 
and this is no exception. Accuracy would 
have been better served by the omission 
of “That Decided the Outcome.” One or 
two of the decisions did not even con- 
tribute toward winning the war. 

Certainly the decision to evacuate 
Japanese-Americans from our Pacific 
Coast had no effect on the war's out- 
come. Did the German invasion of Nor- 
way and Denmark? General Lucas’s at 
Anzio? General Bradley's decision at Ar- 
gentan? What about the decision finally 
to go ahead with Anvil (Southern 
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France)? Or General Clark’s decision to 
render only token obedience to Alexan- 
der’s order to make his main effort against 
Valmontone? Or the decision to launch 
Market-Garden (the airborne assault of 
mid-September 1944, in conjunction 
with British Second Army’s ground at- 
tack)? None of these decided the out- 
come. Perhaps it can be said that the sole 
decision discussed that really determined 
the war’s outcome was that which at last 
firmed Overlord (Normandy) against 
British-pressured peripheral attacks on 
the “soft underbelly” of Europe—which 
was never really soft at all. 

This is a collection of 20 essays, sev- 
eral of which have been published else- 
where, and others are to be included in 
forthcoming histories. It was edited by 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, and Hanson W. 
Baldwin contributes a fine introduction. 
The title page lists the 16 contributors, 
all of whom are now working, or have 
worked, in the Army’s Office of the Chief 
of Military History. 

Comparisons, however odious, are 
made possible by some essays. For ex- 
ample, General Clark on Anzio with 
General MacArthur on the Admiralties. 
Each commander was faced with an op- 
portunity. MacArthur hastily seized his. 
But though Fifth Army was stopped 
along the Rapido, and had been for quite 
some time (whereas at Anzio the landing 


of VI Corps was unopposed), no effort 
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Selected Check List 
of the Nonth’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received during the month preceding 
our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current literature 
a monthly check list of the most important, useful and potentially popu- 
lar books. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat 


Forces Book Service. 


CUSTOMS OF THE 15th U, 8. IN- 
FANTRY. Hope Farm Press, 1959. 
41 Pages; Paper, $5.00. Facsimile re- 

roduction with a historical essay by 
Edward Sprague Jones, of the origi- 
nal printed in China during the thir- 
ties. Includes all Medal of Honor 
awards, unit citations, campaign 
credits, books on regimental history. 


FIRST INTO OUTER SPACE. Theo- 
dore J. Gordon & Julian Scheer. St. 
Martins Press, 1959. 197 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $3.95. Experiences 
of the Douglas engineer who was 
test conductor of the three USAF 
space probes. This is the account of 
how Missile 130 was projected. 


FLATTOP. Barrett Gallagher. Dou- 
bleday & Company, 1959. 128 Pages; 
Illustrated; $5.95. The carrier in ac- 
tion and the changes in design and 
operation that led to the new era of 
atomic carriers. Foreword by Admir- 
al Burke, text by prominent Navy 
officers. 


THE HERO: Charles A. Lindbergh 
and the American Dream. Kenneth 
S. Davis. Doubleday & Company, 
1959. 527 Pages; Index; $4.95. A biog- 
raphy of Lindbergh the man, which 
does not overlook his work with Car- 
rel, the America First period, the 
debate over aid to Britain, and his 
service during WWII. By the biog- 
rapher of Eisenhower and Adlai Ste- 
venson. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEC- 
TRONIC DATA PROCESSING. Rog- 
er Nett & Stanley A. Hetzler. The 
Free Press, 1959. 287 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $6.75. For those who 
will have to decide whether or not 
to adopt computers for their research 
organization, business, or govern- 
ment agency. Describes technology, 
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was ever made—from all evidence in this 
book it was never thought of—to hastily 
switch the center of gravity of Fifth 
Army from the Rapido to Anzio, leaving 
only a holding force and taking advan- 
tage of those days of non-resistance to 
transfer everything that could be pried 
loose, even bits and pieces of units. 

The hindsight of nearly everyone is 
superb, and this book encourages it. Also, 
it impresses the reader with how many 
times American commanders were caught 
flatfooted, not by the enemy, but by 
their own unexpected successes. 

It would be fascinating to watch Anzio 
being wargamed, with troops on both 
sides, and conditions as they were. Then 
change the conditions and do it over, 
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techniques, economy, and personnel 
problems of computer research. 


THE MARCH UP COUNTRY. W. H. 
D. Rouse. New American Library, 
1959. 192 Pages; Index; Paper, $.50. 
A translation of Xenophon’s Anaba- 
sis—the great historian and military 
commander’s account of how 10,000 
Greeks stranded in enemy territory 
fought some 1,500 miles back home. 
One of the greatest true adventures 
of all time. 


McKAY’S GUIDE TO ALASKA. 
Robert G. Hart. David McKay Com- 
pany, 1959. 3830 Pages; Maps; Index; 
$5.00. A comprehensive travel guide 
with up-to-date information on liv- 
ing conditions. The author has lived 
there. 


MOST DANGEROUS SEA. Lt. 
Comdr. Arnold S. Lott. U. S. Naval 
Institute, 1959. 322 Pages; Illustrat- 
ed; Maps; Index; $6.00. A history of 
naval mine warfare, from ancient 
times through the Civil War, the 
World Wars, and Korea. Appendices 
include valuable statistics on ship 
losses and casualties. 


A TECHNICAL WRITER’S HAND- 
BOOK. Margaret Norgaard. Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 241 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. Help for engineers, scientists, 
businessmen, and government work- 
ers (including military writers) in 
preparing clear reports, planning ef- 
fective visual presentations, and writ- 
ing speeches. 


THE WORLD’S FIGHTING 
PLANES. William Green & Gerald 
Pollinger. Hanover House, 1959. 240 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 
Third, completely revised edition of 
a comprehensive reference on mod- 
ern military aircraft. Contains 262 
photos and 188 three-view silhouettes 
of every plane in use. 
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again and again. Anzio had one effect 
unknown in Italy. While planning for 
Okinawa during early 1945, General 
Buckner told me: “They want me to 
make an assault landing on the south end 
of the island [Okinawa]. I’m not going 
to do it. I’m not going to have another 
Anzio on my hands.” And he didn’t. In- 
stead, day after day of straight frontal 
attacks pounded down the island. No 
landing anywhere on Okinawa would 
have ever become an Anzio. 

“The Decision to Withdraw to Bataan” 
dispels some of the haze which has sur- 
rounded MacArthur in the Philippines 
before Pearl Harbor, and just after. It is 
interesting to follow his pre-Pearl Harbor 
fight against the strictly defensive Bataan 


concept and plan; then to observe how 
in the end he was forced into it by the 
Japanese and his own overconfidence in 
the native army he had built. Somehow, 
the reader is reminded of “the different 
war” when masses of Chinese crossed the 
Korean border. 

it has been given to few American 
officers to close the pincers and by one 
grand maneuver capture huge numbers 
of the enemy. Pershing almost did it at 
St. Mihiel, and Bradley almost did it at 
Argentan. In the earlier days of World 
War II, the Germans did it time after 
time against the Poles, but they had care- 
fully studied the battle of Tannenberg. 
There the Germans did it twice as one 
operation. With one glance Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg threw out Moltke’s plan 
to withdraw, then drove between two 
Russian armies and encircled each in 
turn. 


One essay describes General Bradley's 
decision at Argentan. He failed to close 
the pincers. He ordered XV Corps to 
halt 15 miles short of closure, though 
they could have easily gone on, and be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000 Germans es- 
caped. Why did he stop XV Corps? This 
study ventures a number of reasons, none 
of them to me convincing. Let’s say that 
because of the fog of war and a conflict 
of personalities the best decision was not 
made. “General Bradley himself later 
considered the failure to close the gap a 
mistake.” However, the author of this 
essay disagrees, and in justification gives 
his reasons. (1) “He [Bradley] remained 
within the operational framework estab- 
lished by his superior [Montgomery] . . . 
both in terms of boundaries and objec- 
tives.” Neither boundaries nor objectives 
are sacrosanct. A telephone call outlining 
the great opportunity would have brought 
permission to violate either. The call was 
never made. An officer of lesser rank 
surely would be relieved for failure to 
inform his commander of a great oppor- 
tunity, and request permission to cross a 
boundary. Or if he crossed without per- 
mission and was successful, he would 
have nothing to fear but showers of con- 
gratulations and citations, perhaps even 
a promotion. (2) “He [Bradley] achieved 
security by sacrificing offensive 
maneuver and thereby prevented what 
could have been a disastrous over-exten- 
sion of XV Corps.” I think that last one 
at Leavenworth would be assured of a 
big fat U. In another place the author in- 
dicates that failure to close the gap did 
not much matter because those Germans 
who escaped were mostly rounded up on 
the Seine anyway. That is like saying 
that Meade’s failure to pursue after Get- 
tysburg was unimportant because later 
on Grant captured all of Lee’s forces. 
Perhaps a military historian should play 
it safe, present the facts as best he can 
determine them, and let his readers draw 
their own conclusions. 
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The student of military history, even 
the casual reader who finds interest in 
World War II, will thoroughly enjoy 
this book. It lets him peep behind the 
scenes, besides being highly informative. 
But it only scratches the surface. Many 
other command decisions await study, 
and many similar books could be com- 
piled. As I read Command Decisions 
there kept coming to mind a sign I once 
observed in a commercial establishment: 
THE BOSS ISN’T ALWAYS RIGHT, BUT HE 
IS ALWAYS THE BOSS. 


The Best on Stonewall 


STONEWALL JACKSON 
By Lenoir Chambers 
William Morrow & Company, 1959 
Two Volumes; 597 and 536 Pages; Illustrat- 

ed; Maps; Index; $20.00 

Reviewed by 

Vinci. Carrincron Jones, Past Presi- 
dent of the D. C. Chapter of the Civil 
War Round Table, author of several 
works on the Civil War, and member 
of the Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion. 


After Colonel Henderson’s Stonewall 
Jackson and the American Civil War and 
Frank Vandiver’s Mighty Stonewall, what 
is there new to write about this scourge 
of the Federals who became one of the 
greatest generals in history? 

The answer is given by Lenoir Cham- 
bers in his new two-volume biography, 
Stonewall Jackson, a careful study that 
took more than 12 years to prepare. Here 
is the best-balanced book on the subject 
so far in print. In its pages are found a 
more exhaustive treatment of Jackson’s 
personal life, a fine analysis of the im- 
pact of his operations, and an intimate 
account of his relationship with other 
officers who served with him. 

In all the reliving of the War of the 
Sixties, no one denies that Jackson was 
Lee’s right arm, but there have been 
varying opinions as to what that right 
arm was like, its strongest influences, and 
just exactly what made it perform in a 
manner that set it apart in history. Cham- 
bers, a professional journalist and editor, 
has gone into a deliberate and well- 
planned discussion of some of these enig- 
mas surrounding the strange leader who, 
after training himself throughout an 
earlier career of 37 years, took only two 
years to add immortality to his name. 

Jackson was a person whose human 
frailties were submerged by all the many 
traits which combined to make him great. 
His life can be cited to youngsters as that 
of a backwoods youth who attained his 
goal. Perseverance was his dominant trait. 
As early as ten years before the war he 
began to shape himself to become a better 
soldier. His very existence was regulated 
by his mind, and his mind was regulated 
to attain an end. He regimented himself 
to the degree of a fanatic, dividing his 
time between religion, study for self- 
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improvement, and exercise to correct phys- 
ical weaknesses. 

Jackson’s adherence to a routine of 
stern regimentation, his self-denial to 
offset the deficiencies of poor eyesight, 
his simplicity of character, and many 
other admirable characteristics have a 
tendency to influence idolatry on the part 
of a biographer. This is not true with Mr. 
Chambers. He depicts Jackson in clear, 
sharp, human focus. The strange man 
who at 39 was given nicknames that im- 
plied a much more advanced age is made 
to stand out with less mystery about him, 
and his military actions are shown to have 
been based on a combination of inspira- 
tion and logic. 

“He swept into the war,” writes Mr. 
Chambers, “with cool professionalism, 
with authority and confidence in himself, 
with a knowledge of his own mind and 
a sense of discipline, with the complete 
conviction that this was a very tough job 
indeed for the South, with a head full of 
ideas, and with the determination to go 
right ahead and to keep on going right 
ahead. The combination was almost 
unique in Virginia, in the Confederate 
States, or, for that matter, in the whole 
country. When the war did come, this 
officer was ready for it in the most em- 
phatic sense.” 

At no time in this two-volume work is 
the great Confederate general brought 
more alive than in his dealings with his 
fellow officers. Chambers writes as a 
biographer, in a straightforward narrative 
style. He tells in plain and simple lan- 
guage of the great tributes paid Jackson 
by Lee. And he describes Jackson’s friend- 
ship for Jeb Stuart, around whom Stone- 
wall was more informal than in the pres- 
ence of any other officer, regardless of 
rank. 

In his exhaustive research into the 
background of Jackson—the 37 years that 
passed before he attained the success that 
he obviously had in mind from boyhood 
—Mr. Chambers examined many sources. 
Among these was even Jackson’s own 
library, which the author carefully pored 
over in the hope of finding hidden among 
the pages some additional clue to explain 
the strange characteristics that marked 
the man. 

In only one instance can I find the 
author in error, and that lone distortion 
of fact is easily understood and easily 
forgiven. It is a trap by which other writ- 
ers interested in Jackson, notably Henry 
Kyd Douglas, who fought with Stonewall, 
have been deceived. The reference is to 
the statement by Mr. Chambers that, 
while Jackson lay around Gordonsville in 
the summer of 1862, John S. Mosby, 
later the feared Confederate partisan lead- 
er, passed through with a letter of intro- 
duction from Stuart. Such a letter was 
written, but it never reached Jackson, as 
this implies, because Mosby was captured 
en route, and he and the letter were 


hauled off to Washington, many miles 
short of their destination, 

Both volumes of this biography are 
supplied with illustrations and maps, and 
both are generously sprinkled with an- 
ecdote. The first is devoted to Jackson’s 
early career and his rise to public atten- 
tion through the astounding success of 
his campaigns in the Shenandoah Valley. 
In the second, opening with the Seven 
Days battles, he is depicted in his role of 
Lee’s tactician, a service that concluded 
with his death following Chancellorsville. 

The author has a solid, descriptive 
style, devoid of fancy writing. He is fair 
and practical in his treatment, evincing 
a desire to make a great contribution to 
Civil War literature. In my opinion, he 
has eminently attained his goal. 


U. S. Development 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF THE PIO- 
NEER SPIRIT 
By the Editors of American Heritage 
American Heritage, 1959 
400 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index: Cloth, 
$12.95; De Luxe, $14.95 


Reviewed by 

Cor. R. Ernest Dupuy, distinguished 
Army historian, who has written many 
articles and reviews for Army. 


Once in a blue moon along comes a 
book which by happy combination of 
subject, content and treatment, baffies 
the reviewer. This is one of them. 

Here is the story of the emergence 
and development of the United States. 
In it is nothing which one could not, by 
assiduous digging, cull out of the ency- 
clopedia. In fact, since the book treats of 
every aspect of our nation—geographic, 
historic and economic—it is in essence an 
encyclopedia. And it could have been, 
through its very nature, very dry reading 
indeed. 

But it isn’t. From cover to cover and 
on every page between, the reader be- 
comes excited and enthused. It has all 
the whang and bang of the old-fashioned 
Fourth of July celebration. It’s a book 
for the boy you want to see grow up a 
good American citizen, justly proud of 
his heritage; and it’s one to send to Mr. 
K with the simple three-word taunt: 
“Tie this one!” 

One thin blue thread is woven unob- 
trusively through this pattern: the Army, 
guiding and guarding, exploring and pro- 
tecting the pioneering urge which made 
our nation great. 

Dr. Allan Nevins, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s historian, writes the historical pro- 
logue to each of the 11 chapters. Alvin 
M. Josephy, Jr., Peter Lyon and Francis 
Russell have done a superb job of com- 
piling the body of the work. The editors 
of American Heritage have accomplished 
a masterly task in selecting the amaz- 
ingly interesting collection of maps, color 
prints and photographs which illustrate 
the book. 
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and in fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate 
and proper role of the Army of the United States and of 
all its elements, branches, and components in providing for 
and assuring the Nation's military security 
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CHAPTERS 


BERLIN CHAPTER—New officers elected 4 December. Brig. Gen. 
Charles E. Johnson, retiring President, spoke on “The Reason 
for AUSA.” 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—Col. Thurston T. Paul, Deputy CO, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, impressed the Chapter with the 
need for funds as well as good intentions if we are to lead in 
missiles and space, and stressed the requirement for basic re- 
search, at a dinner meeting on 1 December. Colonel Paul’s 
presentation was followed with a question-and-answer period. 
Mr. J. W. Pate, Mayor pro tem of Fayetteville, introduced Colo- 
nel Paul after a demonstration by the 2d Airborne Battle Group’s 
precision drill team. 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—MSegt. Roy Brattain, Jr., spoke on 
AUSA’s Annual Meeting at meeting on 16 December. Officers 
were elected for coming year. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE CHAPTER—Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, Executive 
Vice President, AUSA, formally presented the charter to the 
Chapter at a dinner meeting on 7 December at Alumni Hall, 
University of Virginia. 


COASTAL EMPIRE CHAPTER—More than 400 attended the Charter 
Meeting on 7 December at Fort Stewart. Lt. Gen. Manton S. 
Eddy, a Trustee of the National Association, presented the 
charter and made the principal address, during which he stressed 
the role of the foot soldier in modern warfare. The first public 
showing of a new film, “The Army—Deterrent to Aggression,” 
exhibits and displays, and refreshments rounded out the pro- 
gram. Lt. Gen. Joseph B. Fraser, Hinesville, was elected Pres- 
ident. The Hon. Prince Preston, U. S. Representative from Geor- 
gia’s First District, and the Hon. Fred W. Mingledorff, Mayor 
of Hinesville, attended the meeting. 


DIX CHAPTER—New officers elected at meeting on 10 December, 
after a talk by Maj. Gen. Sidney C. Wooten on the necessity 
for support of AUSA. 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Directors’ meeting on 16 December decided 
to arrange for widespread showings of film, “The Nike Hercules 
Story,” with opening and closing speeches by Air Defense per- 
sonnel. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Mr. William Courtenay, who has 
spoken to many AUSA Chapters, came to Fort Leonard Wood 
under AUSA sponsorship and spoke to six different audiences, 
totaling more than 4,000 officers and men, on 6 and 7 Decem- 
ber. One of his audiences was the Chapter’s quarterly meeting, 
at which he spoke on “The Berlin Situation and NATO”; his 
other talks were on “The Primacy of the Soldier in Modern War.” 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—The Hon. Frank Carlson, 
U. S. Senator from Kansas, spoke to more than 500 members 
and guests at an open meeting and barbecue on 7 December, 
stressing that alertness and awareness, rather than defeatism, 
were indicated for this period of the nation’s history. The 
Chapter made four awards to local civilians; Maj. Gen. Harvey 
H. Fischer presented the Department of the Army’s Certificate 
of Appreciation to Mr. Lee Rich, manager of the Junction City 
Union, 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Meeting on 15 December at Frankfurt 
Casino featured training display and explanation of missiles, 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY—From 1700 20 Novem- 
ber to 1800 22 November, Heights Company (including pledges) 
worked on continuous shift at the New York City Muscular 
Dystrophy Telethon, after spending part time for a week before 
the Telethon helping with clerical work. The Company worked 
with Pinkerton detectives and other security guards, plus the 
Police Department, and performed additional duty as escorts for 
TV personalities. Jerry Lewis will present the Company with a 
gold plaque for its efforts. Local publicity was voluminous. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Capt. Howard F. Kessinger (second from left) explains new USMA 
admissions program to representatives of Chicago Area Chapter and Chicago Chap- 
ter of West Point Society. Others are, left to right: Maj. Robert F. Tansey, USMA 
liaison officer; Col. T. J. Ryan, Secretary-Treasurer of Chicago Area Chapter; Brig. 
Gen. Lawrence H. Whiting, Vice President; Col. W. L. Stlisher, Chief of Informa- 
tion, Fifth Army; Col. J. C. Raaen, Chicago Chapter, West Point Society. 


FORT CARSON, COLO. Joseph A. Reich, Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
of Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, speaks during the kick-off dinner be- 
fore the premiere of the Pikes Peak Army Exhibit. Also at head table are (left 
fo right) Samuel F. Downer, National Vice President of AUSA; Walter K. Koch, 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of the Army; Lt. Gen. Charles E. Hart, C6, 
USARADCOM, under whose supervision exhibit was staged. 


FORT SILL, OKLA. Sgt. Maj. Ted G. King, chairman of hospitality committee of 
Southwest Oklahoma Chapter, reads his committee’s reports at fall meeting in 
Snow Hall Auditorium on 8 October. 


FEBRUARY 1960 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota—Commander 
Charles W. Bullard, USNR, spoke to the Company on 8 De- 
cember on the role of sea power in national defense. 


SOONER COMPANY, University of Oklahoma—tThirty-three mem- 
bers visited the U. S. Army Air Defense Center at Fort Bliss, 
during 10-12 December. The AUSA members were briefed on 
Missile Master and Missile Monitor, toured the electronics 
laboratories, and were briefed on a wide range of Army missiles 
and equipment. 


FORT ORD, CALIF. Frank J. . Dackiey (second from left, front) with a group of 

business and industrial leaders who recently observed new basic training methods 

as guests of Greater Los Angeles Chapter. Front row, left to right: Wade Bennet, 

Hollywood financier; Mr. Buckley; Joe Micciche, Acting Director of Civil Defense 

for Los Angeles; Maj. Gen. Leroy H. Watson, member of the Chapters Board of Di- 

rectors. Rear: Harold Schaffer and Bill Campbell of the LA Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


FORT KNOX, KY. Brig. Gen. Dillman Rash (left), CG, 100th Division and newly 
elected President of Kentuckiana Chapter, receives gavel from retiring President, 
Col. Arthur Bonnycastle. 


READING, PA. Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle, National Pr 

plaque to officers of Reading Chapter at charter banquet on 

are, front: Lt. George E. Mack, Treasurer, and Lt. Col. Robert L. President 

in rear are CWO Forrest D. Fleishood, Secretary; John A. Kunkleman, military 

editor of Reading Eagle, First Vice President; Maj. James C. Fitzpatrick, Second 
Vice President. 
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plus illustrated presentation on Hawk and Lacrosse. New officers 
installed. 


GREAT PLAINS CHAPTER—Social meeting, with 150 members and 170 
guests present, held on 4 December at Naval Officers Club. Exec- 
utive Committee meetings on 27 November and 17 December 
planned for that meeting and additional projects. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—Dinner meeting on 3 November 
heard Col. Joseph T. Caples, CO of the post hospital, Brig. 
Gen. Strom Thurmond, USAR, who was attending a course at 
the School, and Brig. Gen. Frederick R. Zierath. 


INDIANA CHAPTER—The Hon. William G. Bray, Representative 
from Indiana, reported on a recent trip to Africa on 17 Decem- 
ber. Mr. Bray, who represents the 7th District of Indiana, praised 
the U. S. MAAGs, and permitted a question period that covered 
a wide variety of topics, from USAR matters to the key role 
of the soldier. 


MANNHEIM CHAPTER—Joint dinner meeting with 8th Infantry Di- 
vision Chapter on 14 December heard Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman 
speak on “Our Mission for 1960.” 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER—Annual Dinner Meeting on 7 December 
heard Maj. Gen. Clifford C. Mudgett, Deputy Commander for 
Reserve Forces, Sixth Army, speak on “The Civilian Soldier 
is our Defense.” Attendance included 145 members and 102 
guests. Extensive displays, and presentation of awards to Brig. 
Gen. A. M. Shearer and Capt. Robert McMorrow, were features 
of the meeting. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—Mr. Frederick von Saurma, Chief of the 
Weapons System Office at U. S. Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
spoke to the Chapter on 19 November and presented two late 
films on space; his presentation was followed by a question-and- 
answer period. About 335 members attended the luncheon meet- 
ing, which received wide press coverage. 


ORLEANS CHAPTER, France—More than 100 members heard, on 
14 December, Captain de Seroux, French Army, discuss organi- 
zational and functional concepts of the French Army. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS CHAPTER—The Hon. Daniel J. Flood, Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, addressed the Chapter on 11 De- 
cember at Kingston, Penna., stressing the importance of AUSA 
to national defense and to the Army. Refreshments were served 
following the meeting. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER—Mr. William Courtenay addressed luncheon 
meeting on 8 December on “The Berlin Situation and the Pres- 
ident’s Visit.” 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY CHAPTER—Meeting on 5 December was 
primarily social, with tributes to departing members, entertain- 
ment by choral groups from Barstow High School, dancing, draw- 
ing for door prizes. Short business meeting considered only 
urgent business. 


3d ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Mecting on 4 December dis- 
cussed advisability of dividing the Chapter into regional sections 
because no hall in the area was large enough to hold more than 
one-quarter of the chapter members. Brig. Gen. Francis Hill, 
CG, Division Artillery, spoke on civil affairs activities and con- 
trol of refugees in Korea. 


3d INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Chapter follows policy of spread- 
ing meetings around Division area for easy accessibility of Chap- 
ter members; last three meetings were held in Aschaffenburg, 
Bamberg and Schweinfurt, on 23 July, 15 October and 12 De- 
cember. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—Maj. Gen. William W. Quinn, Chief of 
Information, U. S. Army, spoke on “The Ultimate Weapon— 
the Ground Soldier,” at 4 December meeting. 
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UTAH CHAPTER—A stellar audience, including Lt. Gen. Robert H. 
Cannon, CG, Sixth Army, and the Hon. George Dewey Clyde, 
Governor of Utah, attended 11 November meeting at Fort 
Douglas. General Cannon spoke on the One Army theme. Col. 
Calvin A. Behle, who attended the Special Army Information 
Course at Fort Leavenworth, also spoke. 


WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER—Speakers at 9 December meeting, held 
at Frankford Arsenal, were Mr. Leonard Drake, Executive Di- 
rector of Economics and Taxation Council, Greater Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, and Capt. J. G. Driskill, Admissions 
Department, USMA. The meeting was the occasion for the pres- 
entation of a Certificate of Recognition to Capt. Robert Brock- 
man, USAF, for being the first jet pilot to make an emergency 
escape from a disabled jet using the new rocket catapult device 
designed and developed at the Arsenal. 


ROTC COMPANIES 


BULLDOG COMPANY, College of A&M, University of Puerto Rico— 
Col. Manuel Font, first PMST of the College, and President of 
Antilles Chapter, AUSA, presented charter to Bulldog Com- 
pany on 25 November. A reception followed the ceremony. 


CHIEFTAIN COM ’ANY, Seattle Uni: ersity—Forty-seven new mem- 
bers and 17 present members viewed a film on the 82d Division 
in World War II at the Fort I awton Officers Club on 23 No- 
vember. Company entered a flvat in the University pep rally, 
assisted in organizing a series 0° lectures on “Current Political 
Thought,” and sponsors volley tall and basketball teams. 


CLARKSON COMPANY, Clarkson College of Technology—Company 
viewed film “Pentomic Army” on 18 October, followed by busi- 
ness meeting. 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY—wWalter R. Benson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and holder of the Black Belt in judo, dem- 
onstrated judo to meeting on 3 December. 


COUGAR COMPANY, Washington State University—Brig. Gen. 
Daniel A. O’Connor, CG, 31st Artillery Brigade, gave a presen- 
tation on Army Air Defense, with films and other training aids, 
at meeting on 17 November. Program was preliminary to visit 
to a Nike site on 5 December. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY—Twenty-seven new members ini- 
tiated on 8 December. 


EVERGREEN COMPANY, Eastern Washington College of Education 
—Col. Merrit A. Johnson, CO, 2d Battle Group, 161st Infantry, 
WARNG, spoke on 1 December concerning the role of the Na- 
tional Guard. Company visited Nike site on 13 November; 
sponsored blood-donor drive on campus on 11 December. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY—Capt. Frederick A. Hunter, 
Company Adviser, a participant in Exercise Dry Hills, spoke 
on the preparations for troop tests and how they are related 
to maneuvers. His talk had specific reference to the Atomic Flash 
Warning Troop Test. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Company heard presentation on 
17 November on Marine Corps, and on 16 December on sea 
power. 


LT. CHARLES J. FITE COMPANY, Gettysburg College—Capt. Charles 
H. Auer, Company Adviser, showed film, “History of the U. S. 
Army Uniform,” to Company on 10 December at meeting 
which also inducted eight members into the Company. Meeting 
was combined with Scabbard and Blade assembly. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY—Company 
heard a lecture and discussion on the duties of an Army Reserve 
lieutenant by Lieutenant Colberg, a recent graduate of Montana 
ROTC. Question-and-answer period proved very valuable for 
advanced cadets interested in the Reserve. 
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FOR “SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND ABLE 
LEADERSHIP” On October 5, 1959, the Army’s Dis- 


tinguished Civilian Service Award was presented to 
Dr. James W. McRae, Vice President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The award was given for his aid in directing the 


creation of a family of small, tactical nuclear weapons 


while he was president of Sandia Corporation—a non- 
profit Western Electric subsidiary under contract to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Dr. McRae is presently A.T.&T.’s co-ordinator of 
defense activities. 


The citation was read by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Tru- 
deau, Chief of Army Research and Development, and 
said in part: “His scientific knowledge and able leader- 
ship have contributed materially to the development for 
the Army of small, tactical nuclear weapons, thereby 
significantly increasing the Army’s capability to carry 
out its combat mission.” 

Bell System people everywhere are proud of Dr. 
McRae’s recognition. And they are proud, also, that 
the skills and experience they apply in telephone work 
are also useful in the nation’s defense. 
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Avco helps defend America from sea to space. 
Global security and peace depend upon an America geared to a space-age concept of defense. 
At Avco, skilled manpower and modern machines supply the attention and emphasis this con- 
cept deserves. Alert to the responsibilities of peace are: Avco-Everett Research Laboratory— 
investigating problems in gas dynamics and space technology; Crosley—communications, radar, 
infrared, electronic control systems, missile fuzing; Lycoming—aircraft, marine and industrial 
power plants, missile subsystems; Nashville—aircraft and missile aluminum and stainless steel 
structures; Pre-Flite Industries Corporation—jet engine starters, ground support and test 
equipment; Research and Advanced Development Division—basic and applied research in 


electronics, physical sciences, and engineering. fl 
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